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Events of the eck. 


Ir turns out that the rather cryptic remarks of the 
Prime Minister, in the recent debate, on the réle of 
the Supreme Council, represented a settled policy. The 
“Temps ’”’ states that it is the intention of ‘ Supreme 
Council circles to make this institution permanent.’’ A 
vague hint is thrown out, which no one, we fear, will 
take seriously, that Germany and Russia may one day 
be included in it. So far as the present and the future 
in our own brief day are concerned, this means that a 
Supreme Council, composed of three Allied Prime 
Ministers, will conduct all the world’s international 
business. It is even suggested that the Economic 
Conference at Brussels is not to sit, and that its work 
inay be transferred to the Supreme Council. Remembering 
the Prime Minister’s “ ofler’’ of an American mandat> 
to the League, and his treatment of its aaswering request 
for money and power as a reason for keeping the Supreme 
Council going, it cannot be doubted that a deliberate 
attempt is being made to force or shuffle the League off 
the European stage. The result will be revolutionary. 
The League of Peace will inevitably be  over- 
shadowed by the permanent military alliance and will 
remain so feeble and so negligible that it will be unable 
to perform even its limited work of conciliation. The 
world will be governed by the three chief victors and 
all the rest of it will be treated as their subjects. Con- 
stitutionally this must have strange consequences. The 
Foreign Office ceases in effect to be responsible for foreign 
policy. The Premier becomes a kind of Plebiscitary 
President, but with no American Senate to control him. 

* * * 

INTERNATIONALLY the case is much worse. No one 
admires the constitution of the League as it exists, but 
it can be amended, and it does give to the smaller Powers 
a voice and a little power. The Supreme Council, on the 
other hand, means the Dictatorship of the chief victors. 
Nemesis will come, no doubt. The disagreements of 
to-day are sure to grow, for want of mediating voices and 
a public opinion that can be brought to bear. The 
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Supreme Council will end as the Holy Alliance did. But 


when it ends, a League that has never lived will be too 
weak to take its place. 


* * * 


Tue formidable and successful offensive which the 
Poles have started in the Ukraine against Su-iet Russia 
may turn out to be the most fateful event in European 
history since the great war ended. Its aim is to create as 
a satellite of Pcland a nominally independent Ukrainia. 
This State in its turn claims the whole of Southern 
Russia from the Carpathians to the Caucasus, including, 
of course, most of the black-earth belt, and three-fourths 
of all the coal and iron in Russia. 
have never recognized a separate Ukrainian nationality, 
and indeed all their dealings with Denikin were based 
on a denial of it. Mr. Bonar Law states, however, that 
the Supreme Council is absolutely neutral in the matter. 
This is strange. Every acre claimed by Poland in the 
West was measured and discussed, while in the East she 
may overrun hundreds of miles without provoking so 
mvch as a word of advice. The Poles tested the strength 
of the Red armies in several smal] preliminary actions, 
found it weak, and concluded that the efforts made in 
the civil war had exhausted the reserves. They may be 
right. The victory before Kiev (though the city has not 
yet fallen) looks decisive, and the Poles claim 25,000 
prisoners and many guns. None the less the Reds are 
attempting one of their familiar desperate rallies, and 
are mobilizing their Communist die-hards for the front. 
In any event we doubt the ability of the Poles to control 
or lead the Ukrainians. Their new ally Petliura, so 
lately their bitter foe, is the leader only of one section, 
and the extent to which the Ukrainians really feel them- 
selves a separate nation is an open question. The more 


nationalist they are, however, the less will they like 
Polish ascendancy. 
* * * 


So far the Allies 


Is it possible that the prospects of this Polish 
offensive have affected the policy of the Allies in other 
matters towards Russia? The economic rapprochement 
makes no progress, and everything is now suspended 
because the Allies refuse to meet Litvinoff, who is one of 
the Soviet delegation. To be sure his diplomatic conduct 
in London was unconventional, but he had no recognized 
status. The Russian Government make much graver 
charges of “incorrectitude’’ against our own agents in 
Russia. If the “ bloody hand ’’ is to be shaken, it seems 
absurd to boycott this mild and moderate man. What 
again is happening in the Crimea? On one side it is 
said that our navy bombarded the coast towns merely to 
facilitate the escape of a broken army of refugees. Ita 
leader, General von Wrangel, however, boasts “that he is 
about to conduct an offensive, and asserts that our navy 
will guarantee him in the inviolable possession of the 
Crimea. <A better base from which to stop all trade 
from South Russia could not have been chosen. The 
narrow straits commanded by the Crimea shut off the 
whole basin of the Don. Again in Vladivostok, the 
Japanese, who once more seized the town while the 
Russians were celebrating Easter, are landing reinforce- 
ments, and the Japanese Commissioner claims to be 
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acting with the authority of the Allies. There is still no 
coherent policy towards Russia, but while the friendly 
advances stop at words, the hostile measures are armed 
actions. 

* *% * 


We doubt whether Moscow at this dangerous 
moment did a prudent thing for itself in occupying 
Baku. This town was always, even in 1905, a 
revolutionary centre, and we can quite believe that a 
large part of the population is now Bolshevik, and 
welcomed the Soviet forces who have marched in. Russia 
must have access to this oil-field, but to occupy it was 
arash challenge. It will not surprise us if Powers which 
would not mové a battalion to help the Armenians, may 
now send forces to secure the oil. Indeed a British 
warship has already gone to Batum. The three Trans- 
Caucasian States, though they are always quarrelling 
with each other, form a geographic and strategic unity, 
and already it is said that Moscow has made overtures to 
Armenia. She perhaps alone in the world might 
willingly accept the unpopular “ mandate.’’ This move 
is susceptible of two explanations. It may nrean merely 
that Russia like everyone else wants oil, and her need is 
undeniable. But it may also mean that the Polish attack, 
backed as it is by the French, has warned Moscow to 
cherish no illusions about peace. She therefore seeks 
contact across the Caucasus with the Turks, who also 
are outlaws. It is a most undesirable and dangerous 
alliance, but it is the Imperialism of the Powers which 
has fostered it. 


* * * 


Tue cause of Liberal independence has already won 
two signal victories, and it looks forward confidently to 
a crowning triumph at Leamington. The controversy is 
vital, for if the fusionists had carried the day, the 
which Sir George Younger, with 
Mr. George’s active connivance, secured an overwhelming 
majority for Toryism in the tied Parliament, would have 
stood, and the Liberal Party turned into a hewer of 
wood for its Tory masters. The discovery of this plot 
implied its failure, and the carrying of the anti- 
Coalitionist Report of the Scottish Liberal Federation by 
a majority of over three to one, and in the face of 
passionate pleas for its rejection from Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Munro, and Mr. Macpherson, has practically sealed 
the issue. A second very significant success for Free 
Liberalism was achieved by the election of a solid bloc of 
its candidates for the new General Committee of the 
National Liberal Club, the London headquarters of ihe 
Party. Captain Wedgwood Benn, the fighting lieutenant 
of its parliamentary forces, headed the poll, while every 
Coalitionist candidate, including Mr McCallum Scott, 
the Churchillian, was rejected. 


maneuvre by 


* x * 


Ir is important to note that the Parliamentary 
criticism of the Irish Bill is largely directed to eliminat- 
ing the element of partition. The Irish Nationalists have 
withdrawn altogether, on the ground that the Bill is 
aimed at Irish nationality. The Labor Party propose to 
confine themselves to an effort to substitute one Parliament 
for two. Most significant of all these developments, the 
Southern Unionists are concentrating on the proposal to 
replace the Joint Council by a Senate for all Ireland, 
a composite body, of a Conservative complexion, but 
still an organ of central government. As for Ulster, the 
Covenanters and the Liberals are uniting on an all- 
Ulster Parliament, in place of an Assembly of the six 

counties. As it stands, the scheme of the Bill hardly 
commands a single defender. 








Tue House of Lords has stopped the Church of Eng- 
land from taking a very short cut to disestablishment, 
by defeating, on a vote of 51 to 50, the Primate’s pro- 
posal to close every one of its churches and chapels to 
marriage of divorcees under Lord Buckmaster’s Bill. 
Lord Selborne said with truth that in taking this 
action the Church said: ‘“ We prefer the connection 
between Church and State to cease,’ for if the State 
cannot call upon the Church to sanction its view of 
marriage, while the Church penalizes its Ministers for 
fulfilling it, the Church ceases to discharge one of the 
main objects of the State connection. Church and State 
are then no longer in union, they are in active disunion 
and hostility to each other. It is astonishing that the 
Bishops’ bench cannot see that in advocating one pro- 
position they automatically prove another. The Church’s 
position is, as Lord Buckmaster said, far beyond any- 
thing that it has practised from the days of the Reforma- 
tion, and it is quite impossible that an advancing, and, 
so far as the marriage law is concerned, a rapidly 
improving society, can permit a State Church to reaffirm 
its pre-Reformation status. The Bishops reject all com- 
promise in the House of Lords, although Lord Buck- 
master offered to relieve the Church of the obligation 
to remarry the guilty party toa divorce. In a word, it is 
frankly obscurantist and separatist, and we have no 
doubt that, when the Bill is carried, it will do its utmost 
to nullify it, so far as its own ritual and discipline are 
concerned, and that, as a consequence, it will, as the 
Lord Chancellor said, lead many supporters of the 
Establishment to “reconsider their basis.’ 

* * + 


In the interval between the meetings in San Remo 
and Spa, the French Press is actively discussing the 
indemnity. We are told that the French minimum is 
7,500 millions sterling, more than four times the figure 
suggested by Mr. Keynes, for his 2,000 millions was 
subject to large deductions. The French idea is that an 
annual minimum shall be fixed, with a sliding scale 
rising as Germany recovers her prosperity. The Berlin 
Government, meanwhile, hesitates to fix any definite 
figure, not from ill-will, we believe, but because the 
future is unpredictable. There is no sort of surplus in 
sight for any indemnity. On the contrary, there is only 
a hopeless deficit, apart altogether from the tribute. 
Home debts can be met by setting the printing-press 
to work, but not foreign obligations. We in 
this country are not paying the interest on our American 
debt, and yet our trade is booming and our resources 
intact. What should even we do, if we had to budget 
in addition for an indemnity as large as the whole 
national debt? A graver matter, however, emerges in 
these French discussions. ‘‘ Pertinax’’ alleges that a 
secret agreement was reached at San Remo, to the effect 
that every detail of policy—including a new French 
scheme of indemnity—must be fixed immovably 
between the Allies before the Germans are admitted to 
the ‘‘discussion.’”’ If that is true, then the invitation 
which promised free discussion was untruthful, and the 
meeting itself will be a heartless comedy. Some color is 
given to the statement of ‘‘ Pertinax ’’ by the news that 
M. Millerand is shortly coming to London for these 
preliminary discussions. 

” * * 


THERE is a new development in the politics of oil, 
apart from Baku. We have got the “ mandate’’ for 
Mesopotamia, including, as Mr. Lloyd George has stated, 
Mosul. The next step is to arrange for the exploitation 
of this rich oil-field. Negotiations are going on, the 
“Times ”’ states, to convert the “Shell’’ company into 
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a purely British concern. If this transformation of a 
big cosmopolitan Trust can be effected, then, it is argued, 
the “ Shell ’’ combination would be the suitable concern 
to exploit Mesopotamia. The bearing of this argument 
on the theory (it is hard not to write “ cant’’) of man- 
dates is interesting. We profess in accepting a mandate 
to be disinterested. The backward country is to be 
developed in trust for its inhabitants. None the less 
when it turns out that the country has great resources, 
it is found that only a purely British concern is fit to 
reap the profits. We have often argued that the notion 
that our colonial system is one of free trade rests on an 
obsolete over-emphasis of the importance of tariffs. The 
most nationalist economist can afford to concede equality 
in tariffs, provided the big capital concessions are kept in 
British ownership and control. We hope this proposal 
will be stoutly combated. If the oil cannot be directly 
worked as a State concern (and why not?), for the benefit 
of Mesopotamia, the syndicate to which it is leased should 
at least be international. 


* * * 


A GRAVE crisis has developed in Mexico. The Presi- 
dential elections are due next month, but at the moment 
there seems little prospect of their being held. Mr. 
Carranza, who does not seek re-election, is being assailed 
from almost every side. His Government totters under 
the blows of numerous destructive factions, the most 
dangerous of which is that led by General Obregon, who 
is aiming at a military coup d’état and is plainly in league 
with Villa and other guerilla chiefs. This chaos is 
reckoned all to the good by the monopolist and im- 
perialist elements in the United States. During the past 
year or two these have been working furiously and spend- 
ing recklessly for the purpose of an aggressive policy 
upon Washington. Mr. Lansing was not averse from it. 
On the contrary, it is understood that his departure 
during the President’s period of complete seclusion from 
the Wilson course of action was the real reason of his 
leaving the State Department. The war party is now 
counting upon Mr. Bainbridge Colby, who is far less 
wedded than his predecessor was to the State Department 
tradition. 

* * * 


In the meantime the killing of two Americans 
by Mexican bandits, is added to the list of outrages 
that has been exploited to the full by the American 
Press. If Mr. Wilson had been able to recover his grip 
of the Administration, it is certain that we should not 
have heard of war as imminent. American official 
influence would have been used on behalf of the Mexican 
Government and to the securing of a free constitutional 
election in June. The militarist Republicans and the 
Hearst papers, leagued in this matter as not seldom 
in others, are playing a perilous game. They are not 
only risking a calamitous adventure; but, just at the 
moment when further steps are being taken towards a 
peaceful and constructive Pan-American policy, they are 
stirring a new animosity between the United States and 
the entire body of the Latin American Republics. 


* * * 


THE complaint that the Soviet Government is not 
treating with due respect communications from our 
Government on the subject of Denikin’s army and other 
matters has the useful effect of drawing attention to 
the working of our fictitious ostracism of Russia. In 
point of fact, while the suggestion of the establishment 
of dip’omatic relations with the Soviets is anathema, a 
constant correspondence is in progress between Lord 
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Curzon and Tcitcherin, the People’s Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs. Again, while representatives of the 
British and French Governments can, go—as they have 
gone—to Copenhagen and talk to Litvinoff till they are 
tired, representatives of the British and French Govern- 
ments on the Supreme Economic Council are specifically 
debarred from exchanging a word with him in that 
capacity on Allied soil or anywhere else. And while the 
blockade of Russia is officially abandoned, neutral ships 
bound for Russian ports are still being held up by Allied 
war vessels. In face of these admirable examples of 


straight dealing in international affairs, Moscow 


| obstinately refuses to conform to diplomatic convention, 





How wicked ! 


* * * 


Witn only four weeks to run before the meeting of 
the Republican Convention in Chicago, the situation in 
the American presidential campaign has become no less 
puzzling than it was in 1912 and 1916. Two months ago 
the chances in the Republican Party seemed all in favor 
of General Leonard Wood. To-day General Wood is 
described as having only a bare fighting chance. He has 
a poor standing in the Middle West, while he has 
unexpectedly lost ground in the East. On the other hand, 
Harding of Ohio has suffered a severe reverse, while the 
name of Governor Lowden of Illinois appears almost to 
have dropped out. The outstanding feature of the 
primaries is the advancing strength of Senator Hiram 
Johnson of California, the platform champion of the 
progressive Republicans who are wholly opposed to the 
Treaty and Covenant. So marked is Mr. Johnson’s 
success that Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania, one of the 
masters of the machine in the East, has this week advised 
the selection of his colleague Senator Knox as the 
rominee of the conservative Republicaus. Mr. Knox is, 
of courze, the ablest of the irreconcilables in the Senate, 
and he has been Secretary of State. It does not seem 
likely that he could secure the party nomination, but 
the fact that a man taking the extreme isolation stand 
on the Treaty is being named by each section of the 
Republican party is of undeniable significance. 


% * * 
“JT am not aware,’ writes a_ well-informed 
correspondent, ‘‘ whether any direct representations 


have been made to the French Government on 
the subject of M. Poincaré’s journalistic polemics, 
but there is no secret about the view held on 
the subject in official quarters here. There is, 
of course, not the smallest exception to be taken in 
this country or anywhere else to the ex-President’s return 
to politics, or to any articles he may choose to write on 
controversial topics, so long as he is ex-President and 
nothing else. But M. Poincaré happens to be the French 
member of the Reparations Commission. More than 
that, as a compliment to France rather than to himself, 
he has been elected Chairman of the Commission. In 
that capacity he is a servant of the Supreme Council, 
appointed to carry out the reparation policy drawn up, 
for good or ill, by the Council last year and open to 
modification by it at any time. If the British member 
of the Commission broke into a series of articles in a 
London paper, criticizing the Treaty, disparaging the 
Conference at San Remo and the decision to meet the 
Germans at Spa, and generally making violent propa- 
ganda in favor of a particular policy of indemnity, the 
thing would be recognized instantly for the scandal it is, 
the member would be promptly recalled by his Govern- 
ment and a successor with a more normal view of his 
position appointed,”’ 
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Poitics and Affairs. 


THE TWO PATHS FOR LABOR. 

Most observers of the May Day demonstration in London 
must have been cheered by the evidence it gave that mass 
Poverty—the old cancer in England’s breast—has 
almost come to an end. The great assembly was not a 
gathering of the poor. Like all our processions, it had 
its elements of untidiness and incomplete civilization, 
and on the physical side it bore traces of the havoc 
which the great industry has wrought in four generations 
of British folk. But high wages, shorter hours, science 
and the advance of surface intelligence about life, have 
created some broad leve's of comparative we'l-being. With 
more culture the work-people will soon cease to be the 
slaves of their work. They can rest, they can enjoy, and 
they can see the world. They can live physically well, 
and maintain many trades of luxury and entertainment. 
And they can rise. In time they shou'd supply the 
greater number of the nation’s artists and officials, its 
priests, teachers, journa'ists, industrial managers, and 
scientists. The advance is still unequa!. It is doubtful 
whether the state of the agricultural laborers is better 
than it was in 1914. In the matter of food and housing 
it is probably worse. But for some favored industries we 
may regard the problem of wages as more than solved 
already. When some coal hewers can make £20, and some 
engineers £18 a week, while a horde of clerical workers, 
teachers, preachers, chemists, and civil servants, struggle 
for respectability on a pittance, we have clearly reached 
a stage when the balance has temporarily sunk too low 
on one side and risen too high on anotlier. ‘“ Why be a 
professor when you can be a window-cleaner?’’ ran a 
recent advertisement in an American paper. But the 
nation cannot be judged by the anomalies of its post-war 
state. Its “new poor’’ are not the draggled mass that 
weighed it down through the period of its superficial 
enrichment; they are a regiment or tw) that have 
got detached from the general march, and are certain 
to be re-absorbed in it. 

What is the Labor Party out for? It agitates and 
demonstrates, but agitation and demonstration are no 
longer its capital aim. It is out for power. It competes 
with Liberalism for the capture of the intellectuals and 
with the Coalition for the government of the Empire. 
A friend of the Labor Party recently gave a somewhat 
unflattering description of the contest. ‘ The battle,’’ 
he said, “is between a Man without a Policy and a 
Policy without a Man.”’ But the fault of Labor is not 
that it lacks captaincy. No one can recall brilliant 
feats of sectional leadership like Mr. Smillie’s organiza- 
tion of the miners, or Mr. Bevin’s presentation of the 
duckers’ case for a decent livelihood, without feeling that 
for its direct missionary work Labor, like Christianity, 
has “raised up’’ a strong apostolic succession. Its 
danger is not only its inexperience of the exclusive 
and complicated worlds of politics and diplomacy, but 
that its central thought tends to vagueness and 
even to self-contradiction. It has not yet made up 
its mind what it ultimately wants—whether, while 
pressing for change, it means to apply itself to see the 
existing society through its trouble on to a revised order, 
or whether it will withhold its support in order to bring 
that fabric more speedily to the ground. Take the 
question of production. It is probably true, as we 
argued last week, that the fate of whole nations depends 
upon a return to the pre-war supply of coal, and that 
the output of British mines constitutes the deciding 
factor in that vital argument. The issue is not at all, 
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or even chie‘y, one of social theory. The South Wales 
coal-hewers may limit output because they ask for 
nationalization and are denied it. But they may also 
cut work because a four days’ week yields them as much 
food and comfort as they want. If ca’canny be a 
considered Socialist policy, we think it a very bad one, 
even when it is used to discredit an economic order based 
on individual profit. But if Labour merely joins Capital 
in a monopolist “ divide,’’ and Europe starves because in 
mere laziness South Wales refuses the double shift, it 
shows that Labour, the anti-profiteering party, can 
itself profiteer with the best. 

Shall we conclude that the Labor movement will 
settle down to a line of rational] idealism, and in pursuit 
of it will attain a continuous, but not a dramatic or 
revolutionary success in our social state; that we 
shall see equality of opportunity applied to our whole 
educational system, gradually selecting the pick of the 
younger men, transferring them to the direction of 
politics and industry, and thus preparing the way for 
the success of the two great experiments in nationaliza- 
tion which are plainly inevitable—the railways and the 
coal mines; that gross poverty will disappear, thanks to 
the operation and vigilant extension of the policy of 
the standard wage ; that though a pericd of slackness and 
disorganization may be in front of us, there will be an 
ultimate recovery of moral, and that when the State 
becomes more and more social, and more and more 
democratic, the instinct of public service will grow, and 
will again give interest and joy to the laborer’s work ; 
that most great industries will be amalgamated 
and governed by the mixed association of capital 
and labor, but that decentra'ization both of credit 
and management wi'll be essential; that after 
long bitterness, and a strife which wi!l look like 
tearing the fabric of civilization to bits, the better and 
younger forces in the State will join hands, and re-start 
the machine; that science will achieve a shorter working 
day without diminishing the gross output, and will 
mechanize the coarser forms of Jabor; that though 
Parliament will survive, the pressure on it will be relieved 
by local government and industrial self-government ; 
that private property will not be extinguished, but that 
while a few great fortunes may still be made by unusual 
ability, the rentier class will tend to disappear ; and that 
politics will be divided as now between practical 
moderates and theroetical extremists ? 

We admit this to be an 
forecast, and that there is no security that the 
industrial society of the future will be founded 
in that freedom which Bolshevism and_ bureau- 
cratic Imperialism alike deny. We look therefore 
to two forces for guidance and restraint. The first is the 
spirit of religion. The second is the creation of an 
aristocracy of mind and feeling, to replace the dying 
aristocracy of birth and tradition. Without an appeal 
and a reminder, an endeavor to keep gentleness and 
considerateness alive in the soul of man, an 
ignorant and cruel fight may well go on for the wealth 
that will perish, as it perished in the war, in the act of 
wasting and mishandling it. To avert that end, an 
acceptable and inspiring vision of life must be re-created 
for the masses who have to live it, and an immense moral 
and intellectual travail set up for its discovery. There 
is the work of the future. Some see the goal of social 
effort in Communism, which is a human, even a religious, 
ideal. But it is distinctly depressing, and as man’s 
nature stands, is unlikely to see him through a period 
of slackness and despondency. And until the elements 
of existing society are changed, we cannot look to its 
establishment save by force, or hope for its maintenance 
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in freedom. The struggle to attain it over three Con- 
tinents—for it would come to that—in the face of 
desperate resistance would, therefore, have no more moral 
validity than any other war of man’s ambition. If it 
won, the directors of the ensuing society would be the 
Napoleons of the twentieth century, not its Mills or its 
Mazzinis. And the mere effort to attain it might, in the 
wastage of the wealth we have, and the failure to renew 
its store, see the end of man’s adventure on earth. 





CAN SOVIET RUSSIA SURVIVE ? 
Wuen the last of the White Armies was overthrown in 
Southern Russia, and the civil war came to an end, the 
general opinion in Western Europe was that the Soviet 
Government had surmounted its external difficulties. 
Most of us saw the outlook as we imagine that Lenin 
and Trotsky themselves envisaged it. The period of 
armed struggle was over, and the ultimate survival of 
the Soviet system would now depend on its own capacity 
to organize the country for production. If the West 
were not hostile, if foreign trade could be resumed, if 
the Russian masses, never at the best a laborious race, 
could be induced to shoulder the heavy yoke of the new 
intensive and disciplined labor, then it seemed probable 
enough that the world’s first Socialist Republic might 
pass from experiment to permanence. 

The events of this week make this whole forecast 
doubtful. The Poles have embarked on a war under- 
taken with vast projects. They have achieved a big 
initial success, and if they can continue their triumphant 
advance throughout the summer, the outlook for the 
Soviet Government will again be as dark as it was last 
year. The Poles are a rash and romantic people, with a 
dangerous vein of national vanity and megalomania in 
their composition, but they have evidently given some 
thought and care to the preparation of this adventure, 
and the event so far has justified their calculations. 
They have always despised the Red Army, and have 
reckoned that while it was better in quality than any of 
the White levies, it was not a match for any Western 
national army of adequate numbers. There they may be 
right. It is a curious fact that while the Reds could 
smash Yudenitch, they could never defeat the 
Esthonians, and while they could beat Denikin, the 
Cossacks, and the Ukrainians, they have never done 
much against the Poles. The reason, we imagine, is 
that the various Russian forces which opposed thein 
always collapsed from internal rottenness, but so far the 
nationalist spirit of Poles and Esthonians has proved 
itself a stronger cement than the Socialist zeal of the 
Reds. 

It is, of course, much too early to assume that the 
Reds will fail to repeat their earlier miracles. They 
have rallied before in worse dangers and against seem- 
ingly heavier odds. But each effort of this kind has to 
be undertaken in progressively worse conditions. Their 
army is at each effort a little wearier than it was. The 
country in the rear is a little nearer paralysis. The 
stock of engines, rolling stock, and munitions is harder 
to replace. The spasmodic energy required for each of 
these rallies leaves the enfeebled, loose-limbed giant 
appreciably more anemic than he was. It is a small 
minority of convinced Communists who bear the whole 
strain of these efforts, sustain the casualties, risk the 
reprisals, and supply the mental and physical energy. 
There must be some limit to their endurance. The Poles, 
who should have better means of learning the facts than 
most of us possess, are gambling on the chance that 








Russia cannot rally against this peril as she did against 
Denikin, Yudenitch, and Koltchak. They may conceiv- 
ably be right, though objectivity and caution is not their 
strong point as a people. 

Polish policy has been, up till less than a month 
ago, an incalculable factor in the Russian problem. So 
long as the Poles were engaged merely in overrunning 
territory beyond their Eastern frontier, they dealt no 
fatal blow to Russia, and since Moscow needed peace 
much more than territory, some kind of truce, if not a 
cordial understanding, might have been patched up on 
the principle that possession is nine points of the law. 
Poland would have advanced nearly three hundred miles 
beyond her racial frontier, but in the process she would 
have taken nothing really vital to Russia’s existence. 
The realistic and conservative National Democrats 
favored this policy of limited aggrandizement. In the 
last few weeks, however, the much more ambitious policy 
of Marshal Pilsudski has been adopted. Its primary 
aim is the creation of a nominally independent 
Ukrainian Republic under the protection of Poland. If 
this scheme can be realized to its full extent and main- 
tained even for a very few years, a mortal blow will have 
been dealt to Russia. The Urkainians are not a modest 
race, and they claim nothing less than the whole of 
Southern Russia. Their territory runs, on their propa- 
gandist maps, from the Roumanian frontier right up to 
the River Don. It even crosses the Sea of Azof and 
pegs out a big belt of the Caucasus down to the borders 
of the Caspian. We imagine that in an ethnographical 
sense this claim is not grossly exaggerated. The South 
Russian population, including some of the Cossack 
settlements, is by race and language rather Ukrainian 
than Great Russian. The cleavage is not marked: 
the two languages resemble each other so closely that 
unfriendly people call Ukrainian a mere dialect of 
Russian. The two types of civilization vary no more 
than is usual over any great range of territory. It is 
the fact, also, that the educated classes in the South use 
Great Russian as their daily speech, and have almost 
always adopted it as their literary language. In our 
own personal experience most of the Russians whom we 
have happened to know intimately came from the 
Ukraine, and yet took no interest whatever in its 
national ideal, and were all adherents of one Russian 
Left Wing party or another. 

How deep the instinct of a separate nationality may 
really be in this sub-division of the Russian stock, we 
find it impossible to guess. At a moment when all Russia 
is in the melting pot, it obviously may assert itself. It 
is more real than the South German separatism 
on which the French base their tactics of disruption. 
The Poles at any rate mean to exploit it, and 


“they have begun with a striking military success, 


Whether they will prosper politically is another matter. 
The Ukrainians had their grievance against the old 
Tsarist régime ; but their detestation of the Poles is both 
older and deeper. The Poles are Catholics, and were in 
the old days of their Empire addicted to persecution. 
Worse still, they are ever most of Ukrainia the landlord 
class, with a rooted tradition of feudal oppression. It 
is true that one Ukrainian faction, the followers of that 
enigmatic adventurer General Petliura, have accepted 
Polish leadership. The alliance is, however, only a few 
weeks old ; this race is notorious for its opportunism, and 
we doubt whether the connection will be permanent. 
The Poles propose as the price of their aid, to annex a 
wide region in which the majority of the population is 
Ukrainian—East Galicia, Chclin, Western Podolia and 
Podlesia. The relationship in short will be not unlike 
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that of Germany towards Poland during the war. The 
Germans “liberated’’ Poland from Russia, but they 
meant to keep Posen, and to hold the young State in 
leading strings. There was, even so, a pro-German 
faction among the Poles, but it was never dominant. We 
doubt whether the Polish yoke will sit more lightly on 
Ukrainia, and we disbelieve in the ability of the Poles 
to hold down for very long a race more numerous than 
their own. None the less the Ukrainians may accept 
Polish aid for the momentary purpose of breaking their 
connection with Moscow. 

The old Russian Empire was an immense inorganic 
mass. Some portions of it were, however, indispensable in 
an economic sense to the rest. South Russia, which 
the Ukrainians claim, happens however to include two- 
thirds of the famous black-earth belt. The actual yield 
per acre of this wonderful soil is, under the backward 
Russian husbandry, very much less than that of the 
poorest sandy soil of North Germany, but it is much 
above the low Russian average. Again, the Ukraine 
includes nearly three-fourths of the coal and iron-ore of 
Russia. Without this coal the problem of reviving 
Russian industry would be desperate. Finally, if this 
Ukrainian State were to solidify its hold of the Black 
Sea coasts, Russia would be left with Archangel as its 
own native port. Apart from its timber and flax, and 
the doubtful possession of the oil-field of Baku, Russia 
would be left national riches, save indeed in 
Siberia. But of what value is Siberia, while the Japanese 
hold Vladivostok ? If Poland has the will and the 
strength to enforce the extreme Ukrainian claim to the 
whole of South Russia, she will obviously deal a knock- 
out blow to the future not merely of the Soviets, but of 
any Russian commonwealth whatever. She has not yet 
committed herself however to the whole of this claim. 
She will back the Ukrainian pretensions with her arms up 
to the banks of the river Dnieper, but she is not bound 
to go beyond it. That would leave most of the coal and 
iron to Russia. But if she can take Odessa as well as 
Kiev, and if a regular conscript Ukrainian army grows 
up under her French officers, will she be content to stop 
short of the real prize? The active nerve of this whole 
adventure is not merely Polish megalomania. Behind 
it is the financial militarism of Paris. Marshal Foch 
shares with the Polish President the resporsibility for 
this policy, and to France the Ukraine represents a 
pledge for her dormant Russian investments. 

In a crazy world, the prospect opened up by the 
Polish victories seems to us the most startling and the 
most disturbing of all. It is, of course, possible that 
Russia may rally this summer and hurl back the Polish 
advance. The two races have never been sympathetic, 
and of all the foreign invasions which might threaten 
Russia, that of the Poles will be the most deeply 
resented. There will be an emotional rally against it, 
but can it move the half-paralyzed limbs? If it does, 
it is certain that the chances of an effective industrial 
effort will be by so much diminished. Other potential 
enemies may seize this moment. Denikin’s lieutenant, 
von Wrangel, holds the Crimea, apparently with some 
backing from our naval forces. 


without 


Finland is always an 
uncertain factor, and might be induced to attack Petro- 
grad. Japan has followed an impulse of sheer aggression 
to tighten her hold over Vladivostok. These various 
movements may not be correlated, but when one recalls 
the curious failure of our diplomacy, on one weak 
pretext or another, to give effect to the decision 
announced in January to trade wth Russia, it is difficult 
to resist the suspicion that powerful Allied influences 
are thwarting the Prime Minister’s policy of economic 














rapprochement. To assure to the Whites a military and 
naval base in the Crimea which commands the sea-roads 
of the South, to bottle up the Siberian port of 
Vladivostok, and to hurl the Poles upon the most pro- 
ductive region of Russia, is certainly not the way to 
realize the Supreme Council’s declared economic policy. 

If Russia survives, as she may, she will be more 
nearly a desert than before. If she goes under, what 
will replace the Red Dictatorship? The 
moderates have intelligence without will. The Whites 
have will without intelligence. If Lenin fails in the 
end, we doubt the ability of any Kerensky or any 
Denikin to restore a vigorous Russia. If that reckoning 
should be falsified, however, it is certain that any other 
Russia, be it Liberal or Tsarist or Menshevik, would 
fight at the first opportunity to recover the Ukraine. A 
broken and disrupted Russia is, to our thinking, what- 
ever be the color of its parts, as bad a solution of the 
Eastern problem as a Balkanized Austria is for Central 
Europe. This inflated nationalism, which tears up all 
the common ties of economics and culture, on the score 
of linguistic differences, is not, to our thinking, a liberal 
or progressive tendency. It is a disease of dissolution, 
a phase of anarchy, which will, in the end, lead only to 
new crystallizations at least as Imperialistic as the old. 
We cannot believe in the permanence of a Polish Empire 
with a bankrupt Warsaw as its centre, nor does French 
finance, with the franc between threepence and four- 
pence, seem to us a solid enough buttress for a structure 
so fragile yet so far-flung. Two manias of destruction 
have unbalanced the political sense of the West, one busy 
in completing the ruin of all that is German, the other 
as recklessly bent on destroying Socialist Russia. The 
destruction may be achieved, but its completion will 
leave our Continent nearer to primitive barbarism than 
it has been since the downfall! of the Roman Empire. 
Mr. Lloyd George, if we can at all decipher his thinking, 
favors neither tendency. This Polish offensive has 
reversed his policy. Has he the will to check it? If 
he fails, then he has been defeated by French militarism 
in a matter of much greater moment than the occupation 
of Frankfort. 


régime 





THE HOUSE FAMINE AND SOME CAUSES. 
Tue Government has made a last, and, we are afraid, a 
desperate appeal for money for Housing Bonds. It 
coincides with Mr. Chamberlain’s equally desperats 
demand for subscriptions to the new Treasury Loan to 
pay off the floating debt. They have offered a more 
attractive security for an equally essential public purpose. 
We wish all success to the Housing Loans, but. we fear 
an altogether inadequate response. Mr. Law’s new ca!! 
to the unconverted is to fear rather than to generosity 
or business. ‘‘ Buy these Bonds, or face the chance of 
a Bolshevik Revolution.”’ Those who have seen a 
hundred millions of our money flung away in an attempt 
to strangle the Bo'sheviks in Russia are like'y to regard 
the request to buy off the Bolsheviks at home with 
something like contempt. A _ well-applied hundred 
millions would have gone far to solving the housing 
problem. The high politics of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill are directly responsib'e for this 
present house famine. They have seized the money 
which might have built homes for heiloes, and sunk it 
beyond the Black and the Baltic Seas. 

Never has any attempt at a good social reform 
revealed so prolonged a story of ineptitude. The large 
promises of the Prime Minister at the election were 
left for realization in the hands of Dr. Addison. The 
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performance has been a series of tackings and vacilla- | the Welwyn Garden City scheme, by which the 


tions, right and left, unexamp!ed in Parliamentary 
Government. Had the subject been grapp'ed after the 
Armistice, with the immediate liberation of the returned 
soldiers in the building trades and at a time when prices 
lad not mounted to their present levels, some substantial 
progress at least might have been made in the most 
necessary work. 
contractors whom they used through the war to build 
whole cities, and by the use of Government material 
which has since rotted away or disappeared, might equally 
have constructed whole suburban cities in time of peace. 
They spent six months in passing an elaborate Housing 
Act which killed private building as against subsidized 


increment of the land which is inevitably piled up on it 
by its conversion into town lots will pay the interest and 
sinking fund on inflated capital prices. If the State 
would seize land at agricultural prices and initiate such 


_ schemes as will retain its urban value for the liquidation 


The Government, through the great | 


municipal houses, and laid an obligation upon the | 


municipalities which they could not undertake, with a 
threat of penalty if they failed. Private building 
stopped like the arrest of a clock. The municipalities 
asked for loans to fulfil their obligations—without which 
indeed fulfilment was impossible. They were refused, 
and told that they must raise the money for themselves. 
They could not do it. Against the competition of 


perpetual Government borrowing at something like 6 per | 


cent., the offer of various past Government Loans in 
the open market at over 7 per cent., and with a 7 per 
cent. Bank rate the proposition became grotesque. 
Birmingham and London tried on a large scale and 
failed. Yet Dr. Addison and his officials have already 
started trying to buliy some of the smaller towns—such 
as Bedford-—for ‘“‘ default ’’ in such an insane project. 

Last December the whole Government scheme was 
practically scrapped in favor of an absolutely reversed 
policy. Instead of extinguishing the private builder, 
the new Housing Bill arranged to subsidize the 
private builder. The whole community of taxpayers was 
to pay him many millions of pounds as a free gift, if 
he would graciously condescend to make houses for a 
portion of them. The private builder has shown no 
alacrity to accept the offer. It is said that the price of 
raw material has been sent up by a ‘“‘ring.’’ It is certain 
that the cost of labor has steadily advanced. The private 
builder distrusts the Government and its bribes and 
expects it at any moment to leave him in the lurch. 
He has not been stimulated, but rather embittered, by 
the effort to squeeze him into a non-remunerative con- 
struction of cottages by forbidding him to put up 
factories, shops, cinemas, and other so-called ‘“ luxury ”’ 
building. 

What can be done now to reclaim this swamp of 
indecision is an extremely difficult problem. A make- 
shift policy is, we suppose, possible, and undesirable. 
There is a little to be said for the Government acquiring, 
at real not inflated values, suitable tracts of suburban 


land, and allowing the construction on hired plots | 


of bungalows, wooden huts, houses of squeezed 
earth, railway carriages, biscuit tins, and corrugated 
iron. So are the new townships built in the new Colonies, 
where a house famine demands immediate remedy, and 
house famine is no less insistent in England to-day. 
There is no doubt that such an offer would find a ready 
response, and a new “ Shoreham-on-Sea ’’ or “ Bungalow 
Town ” would arise in districts where the need is greatest 
in the surroundings of great cities. There may be some- 
thing to be said, again, for the use of the great contractors 
to build, as the army built in France, constructions of 
the simplest character, villages and townships, with no 
beauty or desirableness, of wood and crinkled iron, to 
tide us over the months of pressure until permanent and 
better building is again possible. There is much more 
to be said for the repetition by State or municipality of 


of the building debt, it might promote suburban com- 
munities as flourishing as the historic Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. There is much to be said for cleaning out the 
Ministry of Health from top to bottom and bringing in 
men of foresight, determination, and flexibility. One 
of the much boomed “ Housing Commissioners” has 
already resigned in protest against the methods of the 
Ministry. ‘“ He was suspicious that the extreme anxiety 
of the Ministry of Health to show a good result on paper 
of the number of houses approved and contracts let was 
political, so that the blame for lack of money could be 
placed on the shoulders of the local authorities and for 
lack of labor upon the trades unions.” It is an effective 
summary of a policy which was animated less by social 


than political purposes. 








THE APPEAL OF THE RUSSIAN 
INTELLECTUALS. 

We publish this week a further list of replies to 
the appeal of the Russian Union of Intellectual Workers 
for a resumption of relatious between Russia and Western 
Europe :— 

Ir seems to me manifest that the policy which the Union 
of Intellectual Workers urges upon us is the only rational 
one. There can be no possible reason for any further delay 
in resuming commercial, intellectual—in short, human— 
relations with Russia. 

Wiui1aM ARCHER. 


I waRMLy agree with the three detinite proposals made 
by the Russian Union of Intellectual Workers. Indeed, like 
most English Liberals, I have been expressing these views 
for the last eighteen months, and I fully believe that if this 
policy had been adopted at the beginning and consistently 
followed Russia might have been saved from much of the 
martyrdom she has gone through. 

I have no personal acquaintance with any of the signa- 
tories of the appeal; and all my Russian friends, whether 
Liberal, Socialist, or detinitely revolutionary, seem to unite 
in disapproval of the Bolshevik Government, a disapproval 
which is certainly not mitigated by that Government’s 
refusal to admit into Russia the Commission of Inquiry from 
the League of Nations. But the proposals of the Union of 
Intellectual Workers seem to me to be right, whatever Govern- 
ment, White or Red. pro-British or anti-British, tolerable 
or intolerable, may be set up in Russia. I think in a time 
of many blunders and disasters in public life there has, 
perhaps, been none greater thai the excommunication and 
persecution of Russia. 

Gitpert Murray. 








I am in general sympathy with the plea of the Manifesto 
which you have been kind enough to send me, but I feel 
that I know too little to express any very definite opinion. 
I strongly feel that “all armed intervention in the internal 
affairs of Russia should cease,’’ but should like to add 
“at the earliest possible moment at which we can withdraw 
without breach of faith to any who have trusted to our 
protection.” I agree with the other two propositions, 
though they are somewhat vaguely expressed. 

H. RasHDALL. 

THERE should be no hesitation in responding to the 
appeal of the Union of Intellectual Workers, for its three 
points represent the irreducible minimum applicable to all 
nations in distress. I should myself desire to go further, 
for in my earliest book I set forth the belief that the 
Russians are among the future leaders of humanity, and 
such little knowledge of them at home as I acquired twenty- 
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five years ago only deepened that early belief. It was clear 
then that the path of Russia lay through Revolution, and 
Revolutions, as we know, always have their lamentable 
features. But it needs a subtle mind to justify the 
Mephistophelian (I hope one should not call it English) 
doctrine that the disappearance of such lamentable features 
can only be furthered by being impeded. 
Havetock ELLIs. 

Ir is difficult to imagine any intelligent person not in 
sympathy with this appeal from the Russian Intellectual 
Workers. Could not a response be sent to our Russian 
friends that would prove to them that the saner portion of 
the English people are wishing them God-speed in their 
heroic effort to build up a new Russia that shall be inspire. 
by a new idea? 

Jerome K. JEROMF. 

I wrtcome this memorial as a sign, one of the first 
that has reached us, that the “intellectuals’’ of Russia are 
now prepared, notwithstanding the sufferings imposed upon 
their class by the revolution, to acquiesce in the régime of 
the new Russian State. But no one can regard that State, 
extraordinary as its achievements—not only in war—have 
been, as a possible final stage in the evolution of a people 
so incaleulably rich in spiritual wealth as Russia. In 
her emancipation from Tsardom, the proletariat, now 
“ dictator,’ came in at the eleventh hour (or even on the 
stroke of twelve). The heat and burden of the fight has been 
borne, during a hundred years, by the intellectuals; and 
one of their few, but signal, triumphs was in bringing about 
the emancipation of the grandfathers of the present prole- 
tariat. | The problem now urgent is to combine with the 
industrial emancipation, which has in essentials been won, 
the liberation of the immense intellectual forces of the 
nation, at present stifled or submerged. To the solution of 
this problem Europe can directly contribute little: it must 
be solved by the social and political genius of Russia her- 
self. But Europe can at least render it less acute by frankly 
abandoning the remnants of sulky malignity and petty spite 
which have survived the demise of the tanks and bombs, 
and entering upon an open, generous, and naturally helpful 
intercourse with the youngest (as she is also one of the 
oldest) of nations. 

C. H. Herrorp. 


WitH regard to the Russian appeal—one naturally is 
shy about associating oneself with a group about whose 
political and commercial aims one knows nothing, and whose 
proposals are so indefinite. One must, first of all, be clear 
as to the elements of the internal situation in Russia. And, 
further, one must think out what methods of commercial 
interchange are possible between a Communist Republic and 
a commercial system like our own. 

Given goodwill on both sides, these difficulties should 
not be insuperable, and if an assurance of goodwill to the 
Russian people is of any service—I give it gladly. 

J. L. Paton. 


Tue appeal which you publish should have warm response 
from all who desire to see the return of Russia along paths 
that make for her ecor.omic salvation. Sympathy is cheap; 
intervention is dangerous, nay, impossible; and the appel- 
lants give no hint as to what form their plea for assistance 
should take. But they should be assured that we are with 
them in their high and peaceful aims. 

Epwarp CLopp. 


Tue letter you publish, which is written by certain intel- 
lectuals-in Petrograd, interests me very much and contains 
an appeal impossible to ignore. 

The question of military intervention has now lost much 
of its importance, but there are other kinds of intervention 
which seem to me as reprehensible. 

It would be very advisable for some of the signatories 
of the letter to come over here if that be possible under the 
present Bolshevik régime; for the thing which is needed 
above everything is the truth, and I should be very glad to 
join in a movement of sympathy with the Russian national 
cause. C. Hacserc Wricur. 
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I am in the fullest sympathy with the document which 
proceeds from a group of Russian intellectuals. I am strongly 
in favor of the suggestion that a deputation of these should 
be invited to visit this country and lay before it the case for 
the general resumption of relations with Russia. There will 
be no dawn of peace to the world so long as Russia remains 
outside. I shall gladly co-operate to the extent of my power 
with all movements in this direction. Tue Nation has 
rendered great service in publishing the appeal from the 
Union of Intellectual Workers in Russia. 

W. Ropertson Nicox. 


I most cordially agree with the attitude of the “ Russian 
Intellectual Workers,” and trust that there may be a 
suitable response from this country. C. P. Scorr. 





I swaLi be glad to have my name associated with any 
movement expressing general sympathy with this Declaration 
from Russian Intellectuals. I hope, too, that something will 
be done to elicit, as you suggest, a suitable response from 
the intellectual classes in this country. I shall be happy to 
join in any effort that may be made on these lines with a 
view to facilitating the resumption of humane and peaceful 
relations with the Russian people. 

SopHi£ Bryant. 

Ix December, 1792, the poet Cowper wrote: “ The I'rench 
are a vain and childish people but it would have 
been better for Austria and Prussia to let them alone. 
All nations have a right to choose their own mode of 
government.’’ Posterity has had to pay for the folly of that 
interference. I for one have felt all along about Russia 
as Cowper did about France; the right we claim to self- 
government we must recognize in others. It is not political 
wisdom to enable extremists in another country to identify 
themselves with patriotism. Peace and friendly intercourse 
seem to me the best means to counter extreme views, which 
flourish on starvation and despair. At least, so I read 
history ; and when I look to the future there is in sight only 
one globe and we have all to live on it; and I cannot think 
that the repetition or the prolongation of war is wisdom. 

T. R. Guover. 


I Have read with profound interest the appeal of the 
Russian intellectuals. I need hardly say that I am in favor 
of thorough conference between statesmen of the Entente 
Governments and the leading representatives of the Soviet 
Government in order to see if a complete political and econo- 
mic settlement can be arrived at between them. Until there 
is such a settlement between Russia and the West, there can 
be no reasonable hope for the solidity of any peace system 
in the world and no hope whatever of permanent stability 
either in Eastern Europe or Central Asia. It is high time 
for responsible consultation. If it succeeds, the gain will be 
immeasurable ; if it fails, we shall know much better where 
we are likely to find ourselves. 

J. L. Garvin. 





I aGkEE most fully with the plea of the Founders of the 
Union of Intellectual Workers for the cessation of all armed 
intervention in Russia. They are wise in not attempting to 
forecast the nature of the future social and political develop- 
ment of their great nation. But with their appeal for 
freedom to reorganise their material and intellectual forces 
all lovers of liberty must deeply sympathise. I trust that 
some of their number may be able to visit this country, and 
in concert with English leaders in different departments of 
thought may quicken British efforts to lighten the difficulties 
of the economic and spiritual revival of their own people. 

J. Estuin CanPENTER. 


Tue following writers have also authorized us to 
append their signatures in token of their sympathy with 
the Russian appeal :— 


Proressor Grant ROBERTSON. 
Mr. Ciutton Brock. 

Mr. ZAaNncGwiLu. 

Mr. E. M. Forster. 
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A Zondon Miarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

THERE is bound to be resolute resistance to the hint 
from Paris, con.ing, I have no doubt, throagh a wireless 
connection with London, that the Supreme Council is 
to become a permanent “ agent of international Govern- 
nent,’’ and that the League of Nations is to live a humble 
life at its feet. That arrangement would suit Paris very 
well, and Mr. George not badly. But it is in substance a 
contravention of the Treaty. The Covenant is an integral 
part of that instrument ; and the Supreme Council is under 
an obligation to sit as part of it, and when it acts alone 
or independently, to do so as a delegation from the 
Council of the League. Now this distribution of power 
is to be reversed. The League is dismissed as a 
fragment of Utopia, Europe is given into the charge 
of the Triumvirate, and the idealist hopes aroused when 
the war had yet to be won are extinguished. That is the 
last word of victorious Nationalism, and if it is accepted, 
we can do no more than await the following storm. But 
that is impossible. Far as the reaction has gone, it cannot 
destroy the seed that has been sown in thousands of 
hearts; and here, at least, Labor and Liberalism are 
bound to fight the battle of the Teague Mr. Asquith has 
declared for determining the rule of the Three and setting 
up the League in their stead. I hope that this will now 
take shape in a resolution which will challenge the whole 
policy of supersession, and aim at restoring the Leigue 
to its treaty rights. 


Twat will be a direct encounter, for it invites the 
Prime Minister either to come out as an open enemy 
of the League, or to quit the method of secret 
opposition and disparagement. Here no one likes 
the present confusion. It separates the Prime Minister 
from Parliament, and sets up an unstable autocracy, at 
war with the Foreign Office and with trained diplomacy, 
no less than with the democratic spirit. Our 
vovernors meet, like their Roman forebears, in some 
distant (and usually pleasant) centre, remote from the 
seat of government, where they upset or affirm a policy 
in a series of scribbled memoranda. There are thus two 
Foreign Ministers, only one of whom has any power. If 
Mr. George likes he can take the Foreign Office, 
and enact the part that Lord Salisbury played for years 
in European counsels. But if that is too regular, or 
laborious, or absorbing a ré/e, the travelling cireus of Spa 
and San Remo must cease, unless the League, and Parlia- 
ment, and the Foreign Office are all to be abolished. 


THE two new elements in the May Day demonstra- 
tion were the presence of the Co-operative Societies and 
the Socialist Sunday scholars. Together they gave an 
air of gaiety and well-being to the procession, as well 
as of growth and continuity to the Labor movement. 
The children were much better dressed than their elders, 
and the Co-operators, with their smart motors and fine, 
well-groomed horses—drawing hundreds of model stores 
on wheels—looked solidly prosperous. Beauty was 
absent; there is no Crane or William Morris to add 
dignity and harmony of color to the insignia of a 
twentieth-century Labor show. ‘There was some bitter- 





ness, mixed with the more general good Lumor of the | 


sallies discharged at the “idle rich ’’ of Pall Mall, whose 
after-luncheon faces betrayed their guilt; wne can 
imagine it accentuated if the times become harder than 
they now are. The crowd in Hyde Park, as I measured it 





against the vanished phantoms of the past, seemed much 
the largest I have ever seen. Yet, save for Mr. 
Lansbury, there was no shining orator. The day of 
the “star’’ Labor leader seems over, and I saw John 
Burns walking composedly in the ranks he used to 
marshal. Tom Mann, indeed, remains, now as ever a 
herald of storm. 


“T. W.”’ Has faded out of life very quietly for so 
tempest-tost a spirit. He had a few years of extremely 
vivid experience, when his passionate energy, and feverish 
but not insincere eloquence, were expended in a cause 
he abandoned as soon as it yielded none of the results 
he hoped from it. During that period he was the 
standard-bearer of a Unionism very different in intention 
from the coarse tyranny that now raises the devil in 
Ireland. JI have one sharp reminiscence of him. 
He made an unflattering description of his Parlia- 
mentary style when I once wrote a matter of com- 
plaint in the House of Commons, on which Gladstone 
(who privately agreed with it) pronounced a lenient 
censure. But we became good friends again when Russell 
reverted to the Liberal view on Irelaiid, which he had 
never wholly relinquished. Much of his life was wasted, 
as was Chamberlain’s, for it was cast in times when tares 
were being sown in almost every hopeful field of human 
effort. But the spiritual recovery he nade was a genu‘ne 
one. 


I nave had some doubts thrown on my recent criti- 
cisms of M. Venizelos’s rule in Greece, but I cannot 
recant them. For example, I have before me 
a list of the editors and proprietors of Opposition 
journals who have been imprisoned under it. They are 
as follows: Mr. Yannaros, editor and proprietor of 
“ Evening ’’; Mr. Chalcocondylis, editor and proprietor 
of “Nea Imera’’; Mr. Chalcocondylis, editor and pro- 
prietor of “ Scrip’’; Mr. Evelpides, editor and proprietor 
of “ Athinaiki’’; Mr. Theodorapoulos, editor and pro- 
prietor of “Imerissia Nea’’; Mr. Yoldassis, editor 
and proprietor of “Nea Astrapi’’; Mr. Petsopoulo, 
editor and proprietor of the “ Radical’’; Mr. Constan- 
tinidis, editor and proprietor of ‘‘ Phronros’’; and the 
editor and proprietor of ‘“Promahos.’’ Further 
the list of officers, ron-commissioned officers, 
soldiers, officials, civil servants, and functionaries who 
have been either shot, expelled from Greece, imprisoned, 
or deprived of their posts, runs to many thousands, and 
it cannot be said that this policy of proscription has. 
ceased. But how can a new Greek empire rest on a policy 
of division and civil strife in the motherland? 


Mvcu of Mr. Galsworthy’s later work seems to me 
to be allégorical, more truly and significantly so than 
Sir James Barrie’s, in which allegory is always being 
sought. Am I wrong in discovering this strain in that 
fine play, “The Skin Game,” and finding there an 
especial, if very delicate, application to the war! Is 
there nothing, for example, in the quarrel between the 
fine, hard aristocrat, who thinks the world was made for 
him and his, and the coarse newcomer, with an identical 
view of his claim on Providence, to drive us to the 
looking-glass, there to see a reflection of the Anglo- 
German conflict? Or in the grave sentences in which 
Hillcrist passes judgment on himself and on his soiled 
victory over the Hornblowers? Read this, with the 
remembrance that the stage battle began, like the world- 
war, for an idealist object, and ended, like it, in com- 
plete oblivion of its cause. The Jackmans come in to 
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thank Hillcrist for saving them (as Belgium was saved) 
from eviction from the old home. Hillerist then 
soliloquizes as follows :— 

Hitucrist: I'd forgotten their existence. [He gets 
What is it that gets loose when you begin a fight, 

What 


Begin as you may, it ends in this skin 


up. | 
and makes you what you think you’re not? 
blinding evil? 


game—skin game! 
' Jimi: It’s not you, Dodo; it’s not you, beloved 
Dodo. 

Hittcrist: It is me. For I am, or should be, 


master in this house! 
Mrs. Hrttcrtst: I don’t understand. 
Hiticrist: When we began this fight, we had clean 
hands—are they clean now? 
Winged words! 





I cannot imagine a more complete defeat of public 
opinion than is implied in the loss of Colonel Yate’s 
Plumage Bill. Some indication of the way the voting 
would have gone had the Deputy Speaker given the 
closure may be gathered from the fact that two or three 
Members, desiring to leave the House, could not find 
opponents of the Bill to pair with The Government 
was behind the Bill, a majority of the House of Commons 
was behind the Government, the Press was behind the 
House of Commons, and a strong and widespread public 
opinion was behind the Press. How, then, was the Bill 
wrecked? The Labor Party must certainly bear part of 
the responsibility. The whole day of Parliamentary 
time up to four o’clock was wasted by a discussion 
which could easily have been abbreviated, had the Party 
(whose aid in passing the Bill had been begged before- 
hand) set a really disinterested imagination to work. 
The position of the National Federation of Women 
Workers engaged in the “fancy feather” trade was just 
as selfish, since, on the fear or threat of unemployment 
(the wages of these women before the war were 
fifteen shillings a week, and poisonous preparations 
were used in ‘making up’’ the feathers), it 
supported the trade interest. It is of course impossible 
that matters should be allowed to rest here. Let the 
Government then adopt the Aberdeen Bill officially 
(the 1914 Bill was a Government measure) and put a 
stop to a traffic which is bringing the bird-life of four 
continents to an end, without further ado. 

Tue ‘“ Morning Post’’ describes, I am sure with 
perfect accuracy, the breakdown of our Government in 
Ireland, the compulsory confinement of its chief agents 
within the Castle walls, the demoralization of the Con- 
stabulary, the reign of the Sinn Fein courts, and the 
terrorism which lies behind the Irish dispensation that 
has superseded the Anglo-Irish one. But it is not all 
terrorism. Let me give an example. I have on my 
desk a letter from a distinguished Trish writer, a land- 
lord and not a politician. The account it gives of Sinn 
Fein law is not of a cruel or an undiscriminating power. 
It describes how some walls were thrown down on a 
neighboring estate because the land they enclosed was 
coveted. But in a day or two they were quietly built 
up again by a number of Sinn Feiners. In another case 
a demand was made for the division of grass lands, and 
there were threats of driving off the cattle. The Sinn 
Fein committee stopped it, on the ground that they 
would help landless men to get land, but not through 
cattle driving or violence. Again, a landlord, a 
Protestant, a Unionist, and a magistrate, who has had 
trouble, some of his land having been demanded, is 
taking his case before the Sinn Fein court which sits 
in a neighboring town. 

A WayrFarRER. 





Wife and Letters. 


IN TEN YEARS’ TIME. 

Mr. Bettoc in the “Illustrated London News’’ has 
suggested a new game for publicists and politicians. This 
is to write out a brief account of what the publicist or 
politician thinks will be the main lines of Europe a 
hundred years hence, and to bequeath the document for 
the exhilarated comment of posterity. So may be 
revealed to a new generation the folly of the wise. 
It has been sufficiently revealed in examples of 
a less extended period of time. One remembers the 
warning of the French Government to Cavour—that the 
Italian State would never be allowed to make Rome its 
capital, and had better abandon all aspirations in that 
direction. Less than ten years afterwards, the Italian 
army was accomplishing its “September XX.,’’ and 
the French Government had ceased to exist. One 
remembers also (for a contemporary illustration) the 
diplomats of the old Concert of Europe informing the 
States which rose against Turkey in 1912, that whatever 
their success, they would not be allowed to retain one 
square yard of their conquests. Six months after, the same 
diplomats at London were arranging a peaceful allotment 
of the resulting booty. When the Suez Canal project was 
launched Lord Palmerston informed the British people 
that the project was an insane one and could never be 
accomplished, but that if it were accomplished it would 
strike a death-blow at the British ru'e in India. Every 
intelligent Bishop of the English Church—as can be 
proved from the memoirs and private letters of the time— 
anticipated in the later seventies that the Disestablish- 
ment of the English Church would be effected before the 
close of the nineteenth century. The Establishment 
evdures, twenty years after. Ruskin in the “Fors’’ of 
1872, told the startled landlords of England that they 
would have to fight for their property or abandon it, not 
against mob revolution but legal Parliameatary action— 
somewhere about 1880. Forty years have passed. The 
landlords retain their possessions or have sold them for 
enormous advantage to the new profiteers. And even the 
modest Land Taxes have been withdrawn out of deference 
to their demands. So much for the prophets—men of high 
place and renown, who have endeavored to pierce the 
mystery of the future. 

A critic of Mr. Belloc has suggested that ten years’ 
anticipation should satisfy the widest test. The 
advantage would be that in many cases the prophet could 
himself see the discordance of his own anticipations 
with the actual happenings of the world. The result 
would probably be similar to the experience of those 
ardent souls who endeavor on a Sunday to obtain the 
five hundred or thousand pound prize offered among the 
multitude to those who can guess the winners of a dozen 
football matches on the following Saturday. The 
competition appears ridiculously easy. You merely 
scratch out the name of the loser on a printed coupon or 
if you anticipate a drawn game leave both names 
untouched, and send in your coupon to the appropriate 
quarter. Yet while millions are weekly engaged in this 
pleasant pursuit, rarely, if ever, is a correct list 
obtained. The majority are widely divergent from the 
facts and pure chance seems to have as good an 
opportunity as the skill of those who calculate the “ form ”’ 
of the team or the ground of the match. So it may be with 
the embarrassed and certainly transitory phantoms which 
make up the congeries of European States after the 
Council of Versailles. You may attempt to reason 
which will survive, which be modified in territory, which 
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disappear. It would probably be as effective to place a 
child in front of a map and let him dab down with a 
pencil wins, losses or draws—a Poland that may 
vanish, an Imperial Greece that may be broken into 
fragments, a Russia headed by a military conqueror 
which may roll the Social Revolution over the 
exhausted peoples of the West, or a Russia on the other 
Land in which this transitory Social Revolution may 
be overthrown, and an ordered State established based on 
the acquisitive greed of the peasants and the exploitation 
of a bankrupt nation by foreign capitalists. 

In some cases anticipation can take the line of 
assuming that forces which are continuing now will 
be unchecked for a decade. In others the prophet has 
to choose between tendencies, both operative in the world, 
but incompatible one with the other, to anticipate the 
triumph of one or the destruction of both. In the first 
he is relying on Newton’s first law of motion, “ Every- 
body will continue in a state of motion in a straight line, 
&e.’’ In the second, he is attempting to solve the old 
child’s problem of what happens when an irresistible 
force meets an immovable body. An example of the 
first might anticipate an enormous change in social values 
in England. The workman is acquiring ever increasing 
The middle-class—-clerks, professional men, and 
the like—are facing ever increasing prices. Let the 
process continue for a decade and we can see a reversion 
of suburban and slum England. Professors, inventors, 
great writers, teachers, journalists, doctors, civil 
servants will be found packing into the block dwellings of 
Southwark and Bermondsey. Their families will be 
encouraged by the sight of the swift electric overhead 
trains hurrying above their windows carriages of 
contented window cleaners, dockers and _ street 
scavengers from their comfortable suburban homes to 
their not too exiguous six hours’ working day. An 
example of the second would reveal the cleavage which 
must ultimately come between the idea of limited 
production, high wages, and a time of enjoyment and 
forgetting on the one hand, and on the other the 
imperative needs of an austere workaday world. 

To-day conspicuously the first is on top. The 
idealistic appeal of the Labor leaders evokes little 
response from the mass of a people which is spending 
wildly, saving little, not working in the least degree up 
to its possible standard, and enjoying cinemas or Black- 
pool. Nine out of ten of the now prosperous 
British citizens do not give a minute’s thought in the 
day to the cries, ever growing fainter, of a perishing 
Austria or a disease-stricken Galicia, or pause to 
read the advertisement of a dying Armenia which some 
despairing philanthropist is flinging into all the daily 
newspapers. ‘They eat, they drink, they marry, they 
give in marriage. They have passed out of the fight in 
the Valley of Humiliation. They refuse to believe that 
the journey through Vanity Fair will lead also into the 
territory of Giant Despair and terminate in the cold 
waters of Jordan. 

But in opposition to this is the equally irresistible 
force of the knowledge that the present exploitation of 
the world is but transitory, that by limited production in 
coal, house building and other commodities we are not 
postponing the pericd of unemployment but hastening 
it. Then the idea of a universally high paid 
employed class, givirg little retura for its labor but set 
on enjoyment, will come sharply into conflict with the 
facts of a situation in which comfort ceases to be the 


wages. 
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common lot of the many but the limited privilege of the 
few. What may be the condition of England in a decade 
if, as a matter of fact, hunger and cold become leaders 
or goads to the multitude of the many poor who face the 
few who possess? Oniy when such a situation appears 
will it be possible to estimate the truth or falsehood of 
the comfortable aflirmation that violence and revolution 
are uncongenial to the English mind. 

In many ways, however, it would seem to be easier 
to anticipate the changes of a hundred years hence than 
the changes of ten. Ten, indeed, might see only the 
stagnation which seems historically to succeed great 
wars. The England and, indeed, the Europe of 1825 
seemed indistinguishable from the England and Europe 
of the year after Waterloo. Byron and Shelley could 
perish without seeing even the sign of a second spring. 
To those who cared, God seemed dead. The same was 
true of England and Europe after the Peace of Utrecht 
a hundred years before, and after the devastations of 
the Thirty Years’ War in the preceding century. Man- 
kind is simply numbed for a season and makes feeble 
gestures from a tired body. If we follow such precedents 
we may still see in 1930 an ageing but still lively Lloyd 
George, governing through the support of a Tory and 
Liberal combination which “ co-operates,’’ but does not 
fuse, and allaying social discontent by doling out small 
percentages of the plunder of the wealthy when the cry 
for it becomes vocal. His party will still be kept in 
power by the efforts of the anti-governmental forces to 
destroy each other rather than to destroy the Govern- 
ment. Ireland will be partially pacified by the resump- 
tion of emigration, and what is left—the old, the very 
young, the unenterprising, the half-witted—will continue 
a lifeless plaint for a Republic. But in the survey of a 
hundred years larger factors are allowed to play, notably 
that of race. It may well be that in a hundred years, for 
example, the Roman Catholic Church will be the only 
form of Christian community that will matter, and this 
not from the triumph of its creed but from the fertility of 
its adherents. The Protestants all over the world are 
ceasing to have children, or limiting their number. The 
Catholics are compelled by their creed to be fruitful and 
multiply. Fifty thousand French settlers of Quebec at 
the time we conquered it, have grown into a population of 
a third of Canada, emigrating into and supplanting the 
strictly Protestant communities further West, and over- 
flowing into the once fastidious regions of New England. 
No occasional conversions or backslidings can succesfully 
counter the result of so prolific a swarm. 

It appears equally evident that by that time also 
Europe will cease very much to count—that as the centre 


- of civilization passed from the Mediterranean to the 


European coast-countries with a wider horizon, so again 
the vast and fertile regions round the Pacific or in South 
Atlantic seas will leave these regions as unimportant 
as change once left Greece and Rome. Even in a decade 
one can prophesy the beginning of large changes, as the 
tormented and starving populations pour out from coun- 
tries where enterprise has no future, into fertile 
regions beyond the seas where they can escape from man- 
made slavery, a hopeless outlook, and intolerable dreams. 
Here the operations of Nature are aided by the errors of 
mankind. And one prophecy at least might be safely 
sealed up in a box and safely opened in ten years’ time— 
a universal exhibition of the folly of the men who made 
Orpen’s picture of these 
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puppets in the great Hall of Mirrors.~-each seeking 
national or personal ends in face of larger forces which he 
has hardly begun to understand—is sure at least of an 
earthly immortality. 





ON THE 
‘‘ Tae Vulgar Tongue ’’ occupies a position of dignity 
in the English Baptismal Office. I have known curates 
to substitute the word ‘‘ English’’ for the phrase, 
whether with the purpose of greater intelligibility, or for 
the sake of avoiding the appearance of an aspersion upon 
the English language, I The word 
‘vulgar ”’ upon days, yet Dante’s 
for instance, was a by no means ignoble 


VULGAR TONGUE. 


” 


cannot say. 


has fallen evil 
‘ volgare,”’ 
speech. For my own part, I confess to being a lover of 
the “ vulgar tongue ’’ in the sense which the curate seeks 
the actual speech of the great mass of the 
English people, or what was their speech up to a very 
recent date, the speech of the multitudinous world of 
Dickens—of Sam Weller, of Dick Swiveller, or Sairey 
Gamp; the language toc, of the eighteenth century 
novels, the Restoration comedies. 


speech, 


to avoid 


This was also the 
we shall see directly, of 
Lady Lucy Pusey, the mother of the great saint and 
doctor of the English Church. How and when did this 
‘vulgar tongue,’’ this great living English “ volgare,”’ 
become “ vulgar,’’ in the bad sense? I think when it was 
first used with a conscious snobbish sense of inferiority, 
when people whose mother-tongue it was ceased to talk 
naturally, and with a painful effort and many relapses 
into their vernacular, endeavored to speak what was 
practically a foreign language. What remains of 
‘vulgar ’’ English at the present day is bad in the 
further sense that it has lost its traditional character, its 
brawling, robustious, good-humored, straightforward- 
ness and downrightness. It become anemic, 
querulous, drawling. There is a certain house known 
to me, in which of a Sunday afternoon, to my great 
delight, I frequently get back into the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Dickens represented the speech of his people 
phonetically, but whatever the spelling in books, the 
English vulgus, the English people, all through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had no doubt 
spoken in the same way. It was the old English 
language, not the degradation and corruption of a 
correctly spoken tongue. Professor Wyld in his new 
book ‘A History of Modern Colloquial English ”’ 
(publi: hed by Fisher Unwin) is very enlightening on all 
this. Before the majority of people knew how to write, 
spelling was apparently a convention of the professional 

scribes "’ and affords little help in determining the 
sound of the spoken language. When people began to 
write their own letters they endeavored to make the 
spelling render the actual sound of the words. The idea 
that “ good English ’’ is English spoken according to the 
spelling dates from the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and is probably due to the influence of 
Dr. Johnson. Since his day people have been trying to 
construct a language from the received spelling. This 
tendency has become more marked with every decade, 
and the process of correcting the traditional spoken 
English by the spelling book has been enormously 
accelerated since 1870. Professor Wyld appears to dread 
(not it seems without reason) the further efforts in this 
direction of “ the lettered democracy of the future.”’ 

It isa mistake to suppose that the “ vulgar tongue ”’ 
means the “ plebeian tongue.’’ 


for instance, as 


has 


largely 
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give it up were probably the county families. Lady Lucy 
Pusey, who died in 1859, well over ninety, to the day 
of her death never called her illustrious sou anything 
but “ Ed’ard.’’ She also always said “ ooman’’ for 

woman.’’ Dickens’s “ lower orders,’’ of course, always 
did so. But it was a mode of speech which they had in 
common with those whose family plate, so to speak, 
included a silver venison-dish. The greatest aristocrat 
I have ever known always said ‘“ cowcumber,’’ like 
Sairey Gamp. My own appearance on this planet was 
not a great many years efter Lady Lucy went to her 
rest, but I never heard anyone above the lowest rank 
say ‘““ooman.’’ My own mother often told stories in 
which it occurred in quotations of sayings she had heard. 
I remember hearing Sir Algernon West say that his own 
parents always said “ Room, goold, chaney, laylock,”’ 
for ‘‘ Rome, gold, china, lilac.’’ These words have all 
been corrected by the spelling from the normal 
traditional English pronunciation. Chaney ’’ may 
perhaps linger among the old ladies in such places as the 
almshouse at East Grinstead, but I doubt ‘t. As a very 
little child I always said “ laylock.’’ This particular 
form had outlived its companions. Grown a little older I 
suspect—I don’t remember, but I fear it may have been 
so—that I began to correct my mother by the spelling- 
book. It is very difficult to write on these subjects 
without becoming autobiographical, and I am moved to 
put down here that my parents and grandparents all 
spoke the vulgar tongue, and the best of good English it 
was. My mother, for instance, always said “ husban’ ”’ 
for “ husband.’’ Now the insistence on the sounding 
of “ t’s’’ and “ d’s ”’ in all sorts of words in which for 
centuries they had lain happily silent is of the very 
essence of the board school, spelling-book English. One 
must admit, however, that while all the time the matter 
is in dispute the particular word with the consonant 
sounded is perfectly hideous, once the innovation is 
universally accepted, the discarded form becomes 
a vulgarity. At this moment a battle is raging over 
“ often.’’ The word ‘“ often,’’ with the “t’’ sounded, 
instead of the old leisurely, free and easy “ of’n ”’ brings 
a scnse of discomfort and annoyanc? whenever one hears 
it—but once let it become the established form (as one 
knows so well it vill), and the ear will forthwith be 
dissatisfied if it misses the “t.’’ After all one cannot 
get away from the atmosphere; it is completely 
circumambient, and one must speak perforce the 
language of one’stime. Still ‘ of’n ’’ is worth a struggle. 
At the present day children in board schools are 
punished for pronouncing it without the “t.’’ On the 
other hand, the only thing for which I remember my own 
particular schoolmaster with gratitude is his having given 
me a jacketing for using the intolerably priggish 
‘ Wednesday ’’ for ‘ Wensday.’’ I deserved what I 
got. ‘To quote some of these silent ‘“t’’ and “d”’ 
words. ‘‘ Cris’mas ’’ is blessedly still universal, though 
I have heard ‘“ Christmas ’’ attempted. It sets one’s 
teeth on edge. We still say “ wissel ’’ for “ whistle.’”’ It 
will be an outrage if the fanatics of correctitude foist 
‘ whistel ’’ upon us as the symbol of that happy noise of 
boys and blackbirds. No doubi they will attempt to do 
so. ‘“‘ Christen’’ again for “crissen’’ I have never 
heard, though ‘“Christian’’ for the old English 

Chrischen ’’ continually grates upon my ears. Our 
Nonconiormist brethren are great offenders in this 
respect. It seems that no one could say with any ease 

gristel,’’ or even the “ gris’l’’ of the pronouncing 
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dictionaries for what as children we always called 
keep the 
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“ thousan’, 


* grizz’l.”’ 
pronunciation 


Personally I 
of 


shall always 
‘“* Wes’ minster,”’ 
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‘ almon’s,’’ “ mos’ly,’* ‘‘ beas’ly,’’ and the like which I 
heard and spoke as a child. I repeat that when the new 
pronunciation is universally adopted in some mysterious 
way it at once appears, to be more euphonious. This is 
particularly the case witii proper names as “ Clifton,”’ 
of which the old form is “ Cliffen.’’ (It is often spelt 
so in old registers.) “ Preston’ in Sussex was always 
locally called “ Press’n’’ forty years ago. Talking of 
place-names there is always a danger of the local 
pronunciation being trampled down by 
through sheer force of numbers. For instance, all 
Londoners say “ Artindel’’ for the beautiful word 
“ Arundel,’’ the French “ hirondelle.’’ Unfortunately 
there are many more Londoners than people living in and 
around the little happy towu. ‘‘ Rumsey ”’ still keeps its 
head above water, but the difficult and very ugly 
* Chichester ’’ has quite supplanted the true native 
** Chidester.’’ 

One could gossip endlessly about ail these things. 

I have said that the speech of my childhood was the 
vulgar tongue, but there are certain things which the 
speakers regarded as vulgarities, and rigidly eschewed. 
There was something apparently very arbitrary about 
this. In reality when ouce a forim became generally 


outsiders 


disused, and lingered only among the lowest class, it was 
considered ‘“ vulgar.’’ They said “ arrand *’ for instance, 
but never “scollard’’ or ‘“ mossel.’’ Now all these 
three are equally good old Engish forms, samples, I 
doubt not, of Sir Thomas Malory’s English. A fifteenth 
century priest preaching in Holy Week, would say that 
‘ Judas took the mossel aud weit out.’’ ‘The insistence 
on the “r’’ seems pedantic, and the resultant word 
is ugly. But “ arrand ’* evidently went out of use more 


slowly than “ mossel ’’ or “ scollard.’’ ‘“ Sojer’’ and 
‘door’ (which last the eighteenth-century poets 


rhyme with “ to her ’’) were never used, but the present 
day “ soldier’ and “ dore.”  “ Aiter ’’ was scrupu- 
lously pronounced, “‘ arter ’’ or “ a’ter’’ being left 
severely to the untaught and unwashed, though we have 
the suilicient witness of the nursery rhyme to the fact 
that it was the true old traditional English form :— 
* Jack and Jill 

Went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down 

And broke his crown 

And Jill came tumbling a’ter.’ 


Spannel ’’ for “‘‘ spaniel,’” and ‘“ Dan’]’” (like 
Lady Lucy’s Ed’ard) for Daniel were always used, as 
they had bee. for ceuturies. ‘‘ Weskit’’ for ‘ waist- 
coat,’’ and ‘“ forid ’’ for the horrible “ forehead,’’ J am 
thankful to say have not even yet been displaced. 
“ Cubbard’’ too, still holds its own. My father, 
I remember, regarded ‘“again’”’ for “agen,” and 
“against ’’ for ‘“‘agenst ’’ with peculiar bitterness. 
These forms fortunately still have the protection of the 
Ccictionaries, though no doubt it is only a respite. There 
was a great tendency to substitute “d’’ for the written 
“t’’ as in “ Prodestant ’’ and “ Jubiter.”’ Chitter- 
lings were always spoken of as “ chidlins.”’ It goes 
without saying that ‘“ sparagus ’’ or “ sparagrass’’ was 
always used. Language was not rigid, but plastic, as 
in Italy. The atrocious “ clerk ’’ for “ clark,’’ of course 
was never heard. This is perhaps the most frightful of 
the sacrifices offered to the fetish of spelling. A very 
charming poem by ‘“Tomfool’’ in the “ Daily 
Herald ’’ was recently ruined for the sensitive ear by the 
employment of this form. I had thought better of 
“Tomfool ’’ than this—indeed I think very well of 
him. Our forefathers said not only “ clark,’ 


‘“ Barkshire,’’ ‘“ Darby,’ “’Varsity,’’ but “ clargy,”’ 
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“ sarvice,’’ “ sarmon,’’ “ sarvant,’’ and the “ ‘varsal 
world.’ “ Stummick ’’ and “ Izik ’’ were always used. 
“ Stummick ’’ has become unpleasant (though many 
whom it would doubtless fill with discust now talk of 
their “ tummies ’’) but I confess that when I hear an 
eighteenth century old lady say, for instance, ‘‘ Don’t 
want no strawberries nor yet no tomatoes; sims to turn 
acid on me stummick ; far rather have a good glass o’ port 
wine,’’ it warms the cockles of my heart. Again, to hear 
such an old lady exclaim in a mellow voice, ‘‘ Where's me 
pen?’’ is very pleasant. ‘‘ Where is my per? ’’ does not 
seem to promise so well for the cheque the speaker is 
going to write. This English is much more expressive 
than the spelling-book English. ‘“ Sossidges ’’ are some- 
thing that hiss and splutter in the pan: “ sawsage ’’ is 
a fearsome compound of which all you can be sure of is 
that it is something cold. ‘To give one last recollection, 
“to hate ’em like pizen ” 
familiar phrase 

There is no space left in which to speak of the 
colloquial English idiom of my recollection. But I have 
no doubt that in my early days I heard and spoke the 
English not so much of the eighteenth, as of the six- 
teenth century. Professor Wyld gives a selection of 
passages illustrating the transition from the language 
of the sixteenth century to that of the present day. 
Among the best is one from Lord Bacon in which he says 
* Hasty speech confounds the memory, and oftentimes 
besides unseemliness drives a man either to a ron-plus 
ov to unseemly stammering.’’ How often have I heard 
my graudmother say when, for instance, the old lady 
could no longer see to thread her needle, “ I’m brought 
to a non-plus.’’ I suppcse one may occasionally still 
hear the phrase. I only know that belonging to my own 
time I never use it naturally and spontaneously myself, 
or think of using it. “Eight of the clock, eight of the 
clock,’’ said the dying Cardinal Wolsey, and so continued 
rehearsing divers times “eight of the clock.” There 
are old English phrases that have altogether vanished, 
not only the use of them, but all recollection of their 
origin and meaning. When Sir Thomas More’s wife 
came to him in the Tower to urge him to forego the 
martyr’s crown, she told him that instead of being shut 
up with mice and rats, he might be in his good house at 
Chelsea at liberty and ia favor with the King, if he 
would do as the Bishops and all the great ones of the 
land had done. ‘Good Mistress Alice,’’ he replied, ** is 
not this house as nigh to heaven as my own? ’’ To this 
she answered after her accustcmed fashion “ Tille-Valle, 
Tille-Valle.’’ This is put in italics, like her other 
exclamation, ‘‘ Bone Deus! ’’ It was evidently a common 
exclamation in the sixteenth century. In Shakespeare 
it also appears 1m italics. “ Tilly-fally ’’ is Mrs. Quickly’s 
version of the phrase. The glossaries give no explanation 
of it. What does “ Tille-Valle ’’ mean, and when was it 
last used, simply and naturally, in England? It is strange 
that someone so said ‘‘ Tille-Valle’’ for the last time. 

To hear people talking, freely and at their ease, 
gives the listener the sense of the world to which they 
belong. The painter and the novelist make their records 
for posterity. Such a picture as Samuel Butler’s 
“ Family Prayers’’ brings us into the atmosphere of a 
wealthy and pious mid-Victorian household in a 
marvellous manner. Still more would this be the case 
if a conversation of any given time in the past could 
be magically evoked and heard again. Professor Wyld 
says that when we read old letters in the writers’ 
individual spelling “we seem to hear real people 
actually speaking.’’ ‘“ To hear them actually talking ’’— 
ah! this is just what one would like to do. 


R. L. G. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT. 

THE curious miscellany which Shakespeare entitled 
“As You Like It’”’ has always had a fascination for 
producers, because it is sentimental, it offers scope for 
such variety of individual interpretations, and the scene 
is largely set in a forest, so that it combines the interests 
of a drama and a pastoral. 1 do not know whether 
any body has ever thought of peopling the Forest of Arden 
with real rabbits; but that is wLat we shall certainly 
come to when rabbits have been sufficiently trained, for 
‘As You Like It’’ demands rabbits. The production 
recently offered at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
under the direction of Mr. Nigel Playfair has no rabbits, 
but it has a singular string orchestra which brings its 
‘cello and violins into the forest and sits there hungrily 
and uncomfortably during the Duke’s feast And it has 
a Rosalind whose clothing in the forest scenes made one 
look anxiously round for her faithful cat. It has the 
usual decrepit and wambling old Adam; and a variety 
of other small items which seem familiar to anybody 
who has seen “ As You Like It’’ on previous occasions. 
Its Charles the Wrestler is a thorough-going, roaring 
ruflian, dressed to swim the Channel; its Phebe is 
piquantly Irish ; its Orlando prettily conventional ; and 
its Amiens, singing the beautiful old airs of Arne, is 
deservedly one of the chief successes of the performance. 

But in three respects this “ As You Like lt ’’ is note- 
worthy. Miss Athene Seyler reveals a wealth of cajolery 
in the part of Rosalind which gives the character 
irresistible charm. All through the forest scenes, in spite 
of her flimsy principal boy’s costume, Miss Seyler played 
with a verve that took one’s breath away. There seemed 
to be no end to her resource, and, having seen Miss Seyler 
recently in Henry James’s “ Reprobate ’’ as well as in 
several more conventional parts, I am disposed to think 
that she has few equals, if any, among the younger 
actresses. She has brains, grace, and a delightful 
humor. Her performance of Rosalind emphasizes all 
three qualities. Mr. Nigel Playfair’s Touchstone, pawky 
and cynical, did not please me; but as to its skill there 
can be no question. Mr. Playfair got right away from 
the semi-dancing, intoxicated buffoon of tradition, and 
was a dry, disagreeable man of the world, entirely 
unsentimental and unlovely. He was like sand in this 
bed of roses, stalking through the scenes, thrusting his 
ugly common sense like a sour wiseacre into the middle 
of all the naive and laughing prattle of Rosalind and 
Celia. There was something almost sinister in his air, 
for which I should have thought the part and the play 
gave no warrant. It may be that Mr. Playfair was 
deliberately astringent in the midst of so much sugar- 
sweet sentimentality, and thus that he may have come 
to Shakespeare’s rescue; but, after all, Shakespeare 
himself had taken some precautions, for there is a lot 
of very gay nonsense in the play, and a pleasing 
modernity in some of the wit. Mr. Herbert Marshall’s 
Jaques was superb. I first saw Mr. 
Mr. Milne’s “ Make Believe,’’ 
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Marshall in | 
when he produced much | 


the same electrical effect as he did in “ As You Like | 


It.”’ 
his acting, all made for distinction. Moreover, when 
it is remembered how hackneyed are the speeches of 
Jaques, it was astonishing to find them at this date given 
new color and significance. The rest of the audience must 
have felt this as I did, for they became perfectly still 
whenever Mr. Marshall spoke; and as his speeches were 
delivered slowly, with pauses, this silence was noticeable. 
It was certainly the best Jaques I have ever seen, and 
it counts greatly towards the success of the Lyric Theatre 
production. 

When the play began on the first night it went— 
probably for reasons which the audience could only partly 
appreciate—slowly. The first act dragged, in spite of 
Mr. Miles Malleson’s success in the part of Le Beau. I 
was conscious of a feeling of depression. But as the 
evening progressed the pace mended, and with the pace 


His voice, his carriage, the excellent quietness of | 


grew the spirits of everybody present. The scene in the | 
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forest, when Jaques ruminated upon the seven ages, and 
Amiens sang, was received with enthusiasm. It was that 
scene, and the one in which Rosalind played with her 
lover, which made the production a triumph. I should 
imagine as a consequence that Shakespeare may even 
prove, at the Lyric Theatre, a rival to Mr. John 
Drinkwater, 1f only theatre-goers will remain theatre- 
goers during the coming months and will show that the 
play is being performed as they like it. 

A word must be said about the red and blue and 
green and yellow scenery. It is ingenious and new, and 
some of the costumes are individually pretty; but the 
total effect is one of Chelsea preciousness and is trying to 
the eyes. Rosalind’s first costume was delightful, 
though I did not care for the gold waist-be'!; but 
that designed for the forest was altogeth : iw 
reminiscent of pantomime. Celia’s dresses were 1 sly in 
color. Mr. Lovat Fraser seems most at home in such 
simple gorgeousness as that of Le Beau, for he should not 
have helped to make us laugh at Charles or Sir Oliver 
Martext, and he seemed to have made the orchestra very 
uncomfortable in the tenuity of its brilliant plumage. 
The total effect was not so much one of restlessness as of 
a light too strong—a sort of patchouli of color—and 
while the clear lines precluded any sense of grossness I 
should suppose Mr. Fraser to have looked too long on the 
toy stage whea it was red and blue and green and yellow. 
The colors of the paroquet are not universal, and they 
are certainly tiresome to the eye for a whole evening. 
One notices this more in ‘‘ As You Like It’’ than one did 
in “ La Serva Padrona.’’ It would be a great pity if 
Mr. Fraser’s designs for Mr. Playfair’s forthcoming 
production of ‘The Beggar’s Opera’’ should distract 
attention from the lovely simplicity of the text. 


FRANK SWINNERTON. 





Short Studies. 


A WEEK-END WALK. 

THE motor ‘bus dragged slowly up the hill in the dark- 
ness. What the country might be like through which we 
were passing I could not tell. Now.and then a light 
suddenly appeared by the roadside; the ’bus stopped ; 
voices were heard; a parcel, a bag, or perhaps a 
passenger was deposited, to disappear in the darkness, 
and on we were carried again, ignorant, but reckless 
and content. The top of the hill was announced only by 
the altered motion of the vehicle. Emily had insisted 
on having my suit-case inside to save the extra charge 
for luggage on the top. I never contend with her on 
these points, having learned by experience that it is a 
losing game. In the end I invariably find myself doing 
as she wished, and have in addition to support the 
fatigue of an argument as well as the sense of being 
vanquished. So I took in my suit-case, but it was a 
great annoyance to me; not only because it obliged me 
to sit forward and hold it, lest it should fall flat on the 
floor, but also because I had to apologise to each 
passenger who got out for the way in which it impeded 
his or her progress down the ’bus. 

At last, however, my travail was over. The ’bus 
stopped. The conductor pronounced the name of the 
house in which we kad taken rooms for the week-end, 
and we stepped out into trackless night. In town one 
does not know what night is. The thing that bears her 
name there is a bedizened creature, emitting shrill 
sounds, and carrying on a pantomime of moving shapes, 
lights and shadows. In the country she is a Presence, 
unseen, not to be escaped, vast as cosmos. In my 
inexperience I had a moment of positive fear, stepping 
out of the ’bus; fear, not of the darkness, but of Her, 
the Unknown. ‘‘ Don’t let my cloak drag in the mud,”’ 


said Emily, and I was safe back in my own world. A 
line of light defining a doorway appeared before us. It 
grew swiftly wider, and on the doorstep, holding a small 
lamp in her hand stood the smiling white-aproned figure 
of our landlady, who anxiously warned us of the step at 
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the garden gate. We were taken into a clean, bright 
parlor where a log of wood was crackling in the grate, 
and the table was laid for supper. Outside the house 
there was not a sound. Before I lived in London, silence 
was a mere negation to me. Now it isa gift of God. It 
is the week-end blessing, falling from heaven like dew 
upon parched ground. , 

It was not till the following morning, when we went 
out into the sharp, sweet air immediately after a late 
breakfast, that we had our first sight of the country. 
March was nearly over, but the weather was still chilly, 
and the beeches had on!y just begun to push out their 
little red shoots, while the oaks stood in their dark winter 
liveries, reserved and stern, on guard against the east 
winds yet to come. But down on the soil there was a 
stir. On both sides of the garden path purple and white 
crocuses were blooming, and when we came out on the 
road we found the hedges touched here and there with 
green, like an unfinished painting. For some reason 
those first touches of green on the hedgerows always 
make me sad. I remember, when I was about five years 
old, being taken for a walk with my sister one spring 
morning when the hedges were budding just in that way ; 
and we children grasped eagerly at the greenery and 
filled our hands with the pretty bright twigs, our nurse 
helping us and bidding us take them home to ‘‘ show to 
mother.’? Whether this was a device for getting us to 
leave the fascinating hedge, I do not know. But I 
remember the zeal and interest with which I bore my 
branch home, looking forward to my mother’s surprise 
at seeing it. But the branches were never shown to her. 
When we reached the house there was washing of hands 
and faces and other important things to be done, and 
the green sprays were discarded, thrown away, it seemed, 
as rubbish, or lost. It was my first experience of the 
incompleteness of earthly things, and I have never 
forgotten it. . 

The road ran along the brow of a hill which 
descended on the left through belts of Jarches and firs 
to a wide valley, on the other side of which the ground 
rose again, fold beyond fold, to another range of hills 
whose mighty outlines swept proudly above the soft 
bluish mists that drifted about their lower s!.pes. The 
air was keen and the smell of the earth had a kind of 
sharpness, as though Spring were taking a cold bath 
before coming out into the sun. We turned down a lane 
on our left which skirted a wood, and I went on slowly 
alone—Emily had gone back for her umbre!la—feasting 
my pavement-wearied eyes on the green weeds by the 
wayside and on the very earth beneath my feet, when 
suddenly I caught sight of something under the hedge 
on my right, and I stopped as though a hand had touched 
me. Half hidden under budding brambles I saw a thing 
I had never seen before. Delicate white bells, nestling 
against tender leaves as tiny as themselves, lay looking 
up at me as though with a soft, child-like smile; each 
one like a pure spirit that had fallen there by accident 
from another wor'd. My heart stood still. The wonder 
grew and grew. I strove in vain to apprehend the 
beauty of what I saw, to realize that in it which made it 
co different from other things. I suppose I had never 
seen wood-sorre! before, or at least had not noticed it. 
Certainly I never saw it like that again. 

Emily came up, and observing that there was nothing 
to look at in the lane, declared her determination of 
climbing over the fence into the wood. She takes to 
the country more readily than I do. I should no’more 
venture to trespass in someone e'se’s wood than I should 
to break through a cordon of police. But we always 
climb over something we ought not at week-ends under 
her leadership, and so far no harm has come of it. We 
wandered between the rugged heech-tree roots, clothed 
with moss and lichen, searching the damp, fragrant soil 
still covered with last autumn’s leaves for scant primroses, 
and presently came to the edge of a pond whose still 
waters, encircled by a thick growth of !ank, dripping 
sedge-leaves, looked as if nothing had ever stirred them 
since they and the forest had becn there. I kept silence, 
for our voices sounded inharmonious in that place, when 
suddenly there was a splash, a riot among the sedge-leaves 


and a whir of wings, as some big waterfowl] rose from its | 





nest by the edge of the pond, flew in a clumsy hurry over 
our heads, and disappeared beyond the wood. Emily, 
who studies ornithology, said it was a snipe. 

There is a strange thing I have often noted. When 
I think of some distant place I have seen, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to realize that it continues to exist in my 
absence. So now I can hardly believe that the wood, 
pond, and probably the bird too, are still there while I 
write about them in the dining-room of our flat. For 
me they came into existence when I saw them, and now 
have only the same kind of reality that my dreams have. 
But doubtless this is the extreme of egoism. 

We passed (trespassing desperately) over a piece of 
open ground, trying not to tread on the young curled 
shoots of bracken that were stoutly pushing their way up 
through heath and brambles, and found ourselves at 
length in a muddy lane, with no knowledge of how far 
we must walk, or which direction we must take, to get 
home. I thought we ought to turn to the right, but 
Emily, who was beginning to get hungry, was so sure 
I was wrong that to the left we went. I sti!l cherished 
doubts, but secretly hoped that she would not discover 
her mistake. I had become reckless, and desired nothing 
but to be allowed to continue walking. Before long a 
sharp bend in the lane appeared, and opposite the bend 
a gate, made to lean upon; and while Emily boasted of 
her victory—for had not the lane turned out to be that 
muddy road which approached our cottage from the 
other side?—I planted my elbows on the top of the gate, 
and next moment was in another world. On my left a 
dark forest descended to the valley below, standing out 
in strong relief against the soft, b'ue-grey shadows in 
the folds of the hills beyond, which swept up, range 
above range, till they were merged in the billows of 
cloudland. As I looked there came a tiny rift in the 
bank of cloud, which gradually widened til! a lake of 
blue—the pure blue of the March sky—appeared over 
the hills, while the mists cleared from the topmost range, 
and something on the skyline reflecting the light shone 
like a sheet of silver. 

I said to Emily: ‘‘ It is odd how one seems some- 
times to have two different selves. I am not the same 
Ralph Oldham here, that drudges in the office all the 
week ”’ 

‘* You want your dinner, whichever you are,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ And we shall be late, if you stand dreaming 
any longer.’’ 

But I resisted for once. I longed so much that she 
should understand. 

‘* As soon as I get into the train to-morrow,”’ I 
said, ‘‘I shall put on my old self again, and shall be 
conscious only of a dull and meaningless world. Why 
cannot I remain the same?’’ 

‘* You are the same to me,’’ she replied. 

Emily does not often say things of that sort, and I 
gave up trying to explain the matter further. 

We found a short cut home, over a stile. 


S. EuizasetH Hatt. 





Betters from Abroad, 


THE AFTERMATH IN THE RUAGR. 


Since the attempted revolution which collapsed 
before the advance of the Reichswehr a month ago, the Ruhr 
Valley has been out of the spot-light of public interest. The 
superficial quiet reigning in Essen, Diisseldorf, Minster, 
and other centres of the late upheaval, have made the 
subject of secondary interest to correspondents ; Frankfort, 
Berlin, and San Remo have claimed their attention instead. 
Yet in the Ruhr Valley, the industrial heart of Germany, 
may be found to-day not only explanation of the present 
panic-stricken attitude of the Berlin Government, but also 
accumulating elements which may at any moment combine 
so as to profoundly alter the future of all Western Europe. 

The German worker is a bitter, ‘disillusioned, and 
desperate man to-day. If he is exceptionally fortunate or 
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skilful, his weekly wage may have the same purchasing 
power as twenty shillings has now in London. His menu is 
limited to black bread, soup which is really seasoned dish- 
water, and meat which, when it is not horse meat, tastes as 
though it were. This régime, he knows only too well, is not 
a temporary ordeal, but something which will be with him 
to the grave, no matter how implicitly he obeys the posters 
which from every street corner tell him that Germany’s sole 
salvation now lies in hard, hard work. Feeling that he was 
less responsible for the war than any other class of his 
countrymen, he nevertheless sees himself and his half-starved 
wife and children called upon to make the greatest sacrifices 
for reparation. At the same time he sees around him other 
Germans who seem able to fulfil their every want in spite 
of staggering prices. lie hears these others still talking of 
His state of mind would be a liberal education 
state complacently that the German worker 
will never be material foi 


another war. 
to those who 
3olshevism. 

But there is another factor, more important even than 
the economic, which is gestating among the German workers 
to-day. It is certainly predominant in the minds of the 
millions of Westphalia and the industrial Rhineland, and 
it appears to be equally active throughout all Germany. It 
is a profound distrust and contempt of the present Majority 
Socialist Government at Berlin, a feeling that Ebert and 
Muller and have demonstrated themselves the 
servants of the reactionaries who are hated by German 
Labor even more bitterly than is the French Government. 

Although Reichswehr officers have stated the contrary 
to me, I think there can be no doubt that the late uprising 
in the Ruhr would not have taken place, for some months 
and on the same scale at any rate, except for the Kapp- 
Liittwitz coup. At Ebert’s call the workers from Disseldori{ 
to Minster laid down their tools and seized their hidden 
weapons to save the sickly German democracy. To the 
minds of a few only did the occasion seem a golden oppor- 
tunity for attempting social revolution on the Russian 
model. To the great majority it was merely a fight to the 
finish against the Junkers, an attitude well expressed by a 
machinist at Krupp’s who told me he did not know he 
belonged to a ‘‘Red Army ”’ until he read in an English 
paper that such an army was in control of Essen. Before 
the end, of course, the revolt got utterly out of control, with 
looting and robbery, but it is an open question as to whether 
order was not fully maintained until the Reichswehr were 
let loose on the Ruhr. There is interesting information as 
to the composition of the late uprising to be found at the 
internment camp at Delbruck, near Cologne, where 2,600 

Reds ’’ were imprisoned after they had fled into occupied 
territory before the Reichswehr. Of these 2,600, 1.000 were 
Majority Socialists of Ebert’s own complexion ; 1,400 carried 
Independent Socislist cards, and only 200 were Communists. 

The sweep towards Communism in the Ruhr during 
these April weeks has been tremendons, yet it is a natural 
reaction which is easy to understand, and equally easy to 
sympathize with. These inarticulate. friendless, desperate 
workers are sick to the soul of the curse of militarism. 
Their ‘ Socialist” Government which they trusted and 
risked their lives to save rewarded them by letting loose the 
teichswehr to shoot them down like mutineers. ‘‘ The 
Communists told us it would turn out like this,’’ a group of 
them told me in Essen. explaining the divided councils 
which wrecked the revolt as the military drew nearer. ‘‘ We 
were fools then, 1 we trusted Ebert. Next time we will 
know our real friends.’’ That is the new version of Der Taq 
in Germany—the day for which the Ruhr worker is 
surreptitiously polishing up his hidden rifle. 

As to the stocks of arms which are hidden away against 
this next anticipate] rising it is impossible to judge 
accurately. There can be no donbt that they are large, and 
the estimate of the German civil authorities is that not more 
than 10 per cent. of the weapons used by the workers in the 
recent revolt, when at least 30.000 men turned up with rifles 
overnight. h»ve been surrendered. The Reichswehr officers 
assert that the ‘“‘ Reds’’ have fifteen centimetre howitzers 
and even aeroplanes concealed in the Ruhr Valley. which is 
palpably a clumsy falsification to justify their presence 
there. The proclamations in the occupied cities, however, 
demand the turning in to the Reichswehr not only of rifles 
and sidearms. but of machine-onns, bombs, hand grenades 
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and flame-throwers as well. The inference that the workers 
have caches of all these hidden was corroborated to me by 
men who had taken part in the rising. The notices that 
anyone in whose home weapons are found will be summarily 
executed has, since the Reichswehr were exhibited in their 
true colors, produced virtually no disclosures. 

Furthermore, the assertion that the Red Army organiza- 
tion has collapsed before the Reichswehr is far from true. 
At Munster, Wesel, Dorsten, Essen, Bochum, Dortmund, 
and half-a-dozen other industrial centres their bayonets 
maintain a precarious truce, but south of the Ruhr river, 
where the military have not penetrated, it is the workers 
who in reality control government. The new Spartacist 
headquarters for Westphalia is at Remscheid, a little town 
about twenty miles east of Dusseldorf and just outside the 
zone of British occupation. Not only are the civil authori- 
ties at Remscheid completely under working class control, 
but the central committee which operates here has its 
agents in every city of the Ruhr Valley, and is laying very 
firm foundations for another rising. A week ago the 
Reichswehr were contemplating an advance into Elberfeld. 
he information was brought to them that such a. move 
would bring a general strike which would be complete 
enough to force intervention by the Allies. The advance 
was never ordered. 

The moral of the Reichswehr rank and file in the 
Westphalian cities is bad. Privates pass their officers 
without saluting, and men on sentry duty stand on the 
street corners talking with workers who, a few weeks ago, 
were in the Red Army. It is fear of the strength and 
solidarity of the workers which is causing this fraternizing 
now, just as it was fear which caused the ‘‘ White Terror ”’ 
in early April. A large percentage of the Reichswehr are 
boys still in their ’teens. They admit that their reason for 
joining the colors was solely that it means three meals a day. 
Their hearts and minds are both against their work. 

A little incident which happened to me in Essen 
typifies the lack of discipline and present psychology of the 
Reichswehr. I was taking snapshots in a bye-street when a 
patrol of two men arrested me, took my camera, and hurried 
me into a neighboring café for an examination. I suggested 
that they take me to their commander, Colonel von 
Baumbach, \ .ti whom I had had a long interview the night 
before. To my amazement they refused flatly, saying this 
was a matter for their own decision. They ripped open and 
read a sealed letter of introduction which the German civil 
authorities at Cologne had given me to General Kapisch, in 
command at Wesel. Gradually it developed that they 
feared I was a Red Army spy engaged in identifying the 
Reichswehr troops with photographs which would be used 
for purposes of reprisals ‘‘ later on.’’ As I was able to con- 
vince them of my innocence in this respect, and more 
particularly, I think. as I had taken no picture of them, 
they released me with a warning. 

With this situation it is not surprising to find a majority 
of the Reichswehr officers, Prussians of the old school almost 
to a man, utterly incapable of handling the problems 
developed by their advance into the Ruhr. Colonel von 
Baumbach, who not only commands the 2,000 troops at 
Essen, but is also governor of the whole city by virtue of 
his declaration of martial law, is a case in point. Uncertain 
of his men, uncertain of his enemy, and uncertain of him- 
self, he is an almost pathetic figure. The military text- 
books and training of the Kaiser’s régime never provided 
the remotest hint for dealing with the network of intrigue 
which is spread about the Ruhr to-day. 

But in spite of these present disintegrating tendencies 
there are a number of soldiers in Germany of the ‘‘ man on 
horseback ’’ type who are only too capable of taking the 
present Reichswehr as a nucleus, and making it an instru- 
ment to justify French fears. Ludendorff is one of them, 
and General von Seekt, formerly Mackensen’s chief of staff 
and now in command in Westphalia, is another. Just fears 
of a Bolshevist triumph in Germany have made many of the 
middle class anxious to build up another military machine 
capable of saving the fragments that are left of their old 
social order. They are cheered that Lloyd George leans to 


their side because of his fear of social revolution, and 
furious that Millerand should oppose, because he sees in a 
strong German army the germs of future military menace to 
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France. Undoubtedly the arguments of both Premiers have 
some sound premises, but the great flaw in Lloyd George’s 
reasoning is his seeming ignorance of the fact that the 
workers of Germany now hate Prussian militarism just as 
much as he professed to hate it when it was menacing 
England. German Labor knows from the Ruhr what per- 
manent Reichswehr domination would mean, and an 
attempt to build up a big army for the specious purpose of 
“maintaining order’’ will see a working-class reaction 
desperate, unified, and widespread beyond anything which 
has taken place in Germany to date. 

Germany to-day is a field on which the future of Govern- 
ments depend, for if the flames of Communism once sweep 
to the Rhine they are not likely to be checked thereby. If 
the capitalist system is to continue in Western Europe, the 
Allied statesmen will have to use a medicine different to that 
tried with such ill success on other parts of a war-racked 
continent. And in the meantime, in Germany, economic 
determinism refuses to wait on diplomacy for the cure 


Feurx Mortey. 





Hetiers to the Editor. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A NEW RELIGION. 

Smr,—Religious beliefs modify and are modified by social 
changes. In the Middle Ages there was, roughly, an 
Almighty God and the world He had made ir six days. In 
that world were His chosen creatures, men ..d a hierarchy 
of other creatures who existed in order to serve man. Men 
themselves were arranged in a hierarchy, headed by the Pope 
and the Emperor, and dealing with Almighty God through 
His intermediary Jesus Christ. It was a perfect system, its 
keynote was authority, and in it every man knew his place. 

Authority became tyranny, and man revolted—revolted 
through the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the French 
Revolution. The duty of obedience gave way to the rights 
of man, the philosophy of authority to the philosophy of 
emancipation, the hierarchical system to the system of laissez 
faire. Almighty God became un’ roi fainéant. 
religion arose--the religion of patriotism. 

Liberty became exploitation within nations and anarchy 
between nations. The roi fainéant took on a bewildering 
number of forms, from the captain of mankind—off duty, 
it must be supposed, during the war—to an evolutionary 
principle or First Cause, whose creation of a savage or a 
profiteer is charitably explained as an unsuccessful attempt 
to produce a philosopher or a saint. As for patriotism, it 
culminated in the most senseless war ever known In the 
name of patriotism the bulk of Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, &c., heartily endorsed the traditions and acts of 
their Governments that made war inevitable, and, when the 
war came, killed each other with religious zeal until one 
side collapsed from sheer exhanstion, Jeaving the “ victors ”’ 
to subside slowly into the same welter. Patriotism, too, 
annexed the Churches. Beyond the Quakers, and possibly 
some Roman Catholics, there is—I think it is not unfair to 
say—no sect whose * Christianity” made the slightest <liffer- 
ence to its attitude in the war. The barbarization and 
aggrandizement of patriotism has been accompanied by a rict 
of ill-regulated idealism. It is not true that human beings 
are materialistic—materialists would never have stuck it 
out for five years in the trenches in order to kill and be 
killed. Similarly Europe to-day is ruined not out of 
materialism, but because the war was over-fought, and the 
war was over-fought because the mass of the people in this 
country idealized the idea of a military victory over Germany, 
and so delivered themselves blindfolded into the hands of 
the bitter-enders and crushing-peaceites, who, in their turn, 
idealized force and revenge. In a word, anarchy in our 
social system is accompanied by anarchy in our religious and 
moral beliefs—not by an absence of religious and moral 
beliefs. 

Such is our civilization today—by its fruits ye shall 
know it. But under the surface a new movement of revolt 
is growing—the movement known broadly as “ Labor and 
Socialism.” A new society is in the making, and its under- 
lying idea is that man is not only an individual endowed 
with rights but a member of the community with duties 


A new 








toward the other members. Lip-service has, of course, 
always been paid to this idea. But it was a living reality 
in the Middle Ages, where it meant that by divine authority 
each man was assigned his place, under his betters. In the 
nineteenth century the idea was watered down to the belief 
that if everyone made as much money as he could the result 
would be, not only his own greatness and glory compared 
to those who had less money, but also “ in the long run,” by 
some mysterious dispensation of God, “the greatest good of 
the greatest number.” In the future society the conception 
of a man’s duty to his fellows will again become a living 
reality, but this time it will mean that through and in 
co-operation the individual will find his function, and that 
all men are citizens and equal. The old order was hier- 
archical ; the new order will be federal. There is one other, 
perhaps the greatest, point of difference. In the Middle Ages 
society was divinely appointed, and it was impious to criticize 
the social order that God had fearfully and wonderfully 
made with a wisdom beyond all understanding. In the nine- 
teenth century society was a “ natural growth,’”’ and to try 
and change it was as foolish and disastrous as trying to cut 
over an oak in order to make it grow into an elm. Thus 
wars used to be the will of God, like plague and pestilence, 
and are now “ the survival of the fittest ” or “ human nature ” 
—i.e., still inevitable like plague and pestilence. The future 
order will be based on the idea that society is the sum of the 
traditions, arrangements, and rules in virtue of which human 
beings can live together, and that to change society it is 
sufficient to change the rules: to get rid of war it suffices 
that enough people should have a resolute and clear-sighted 
will to make a federation of peoples. 

If there is anything in all this the religion of the future 
will grow out of and have to fit a society based on the idea 
of equality and a sense that the kingdom and the power are 
ours, and therefore the glory ours if we choose to make it so; 
the idea that the Golden Age of humanity is in front and 
not behind, that it will be a Golden Age in this world and 
not in any other world, and that it will be an endless 
pilgrimage for the race, not eternal bliss for individuals. 
But the individuals will find their share in the pilgrimage 
worth while. This new religion will draw inspiration from 
International Socialism, Patriotism, and Christianity, just 
as Christianity was enriched by the best in Judaism, 
Paganism, and Hellenism, but it will be more than any of 
these a religion of humanity, a republican equalitarian 
religion, personal because it is universal. 

¢ is not very important what forms the new religion 
will take. The essential thing is the spirit out of which the 
new religion must grow, the spirit which is expressed chiefly 
in the habit of testing all beliefs and ideals by the light 
they throw on humanity and our attitude toward human 
beings. In the spirit of the new religion, “ war for prin- 
ciples’’ is a contradiction in terms and a blasphemy on 
humanity, and seeking refuge from the self-created desola- 
tion of war in other-worldliness is cowardly and a dereliction 
of duty. To this spirit all creeds, all beliefs and ideals are 
but dreams and hopes—guides and inspirers, but not trans- 
cendental truths, something essentially to live for, not to 
kill each other about. This spirit need not exclude any creed, 
but it should be the soul of every creed. A creed or an ideal 
becomes dangerous the moment it ceases to be an inspiring 


_vision and becomes a sacred cause, a transcendental truth, 


a “ thing-in-itself.” The limit is a inatter of emphasis, not 
of drawing a line; of feeling, not of definition. Our highest 
and most holy faith should rest in the source of all faiths— 
in humanity itself, which is still in its infancy, and which 
will never be grown up. Humanity is as a host marching 
by night, bearing torches. All our religions, beliefs, and 
ideals, all our woes and splendors are but cries and torch- 
light reflected from the clouds. The one great reality for us 
is human beings, and the end and sum as it is the beginning 
of religion is to love one another—not necessarily because of 
a commandment of God or a categoric imperative, but simply 
because we are human beings, verily blood-brothers. 

Tf you ask how this new religion is to come about, I 
answer—out of a continuation of the evolution of the old 
religions ; through patriotism and Socialism ; until gradually 
the new spirit evolves its own symbols. We can help by 
realizing the danger and the proper function of ideals, and 
by redirecting idealism earthwards and humanity-wards. 
—Yours, &., Z. K. 
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Sir,—You have opened your columns to an interesting 
discussion, but there seems to be a danger that this discussion 
will stray aimlessly through the void for lack of any common 
agreement among your correspondents as to what they under- 
stand by the term “religion.” As our contribution to the 
discussion, may we send you a definition? We translate 
from Charles Baudouin’s “ Culture de la force morale, l’auto- 
suggestion appliquée & la conduite de la vie” (Nancy, 
1917) :-— 

“Confidence in life is confidence that events will not 
prove obstacles, or that they will open up to allow us a 
passage. 

‘“In part, this confidence may be described as eelf- 
confidence. 

‘For it actually seems as if auto-suggestion could give 
us command, not only over our own personality, but also 
over things and happenings. In every truth, auto-suggestion 
must above all control our own movements; unconsciously 
it must inspire all those movements by which we aim at 
reaching the desired object, at removing an obstacle, at 
grasping an opportunity; it must do this because, in the 
sphere of the unconscious, we are always awake, and eter 
on the watch for opportunity. 

‘* Nevertheless, even if we admit so complex an action 
of the ego upon things, it is certain that, amid the vast 
totality of the forces comprising the universe, we are 
extremely weak. I am nothing but an atom at the mercy 
of the world. 

“The thought is utterly overwhelming unless we can 
counter it by a great confidence in the world itself. This 
confidence is religious confidence, under whatever form 
it be conceived—even under the abstract and simplified 
form of the confidence shown by the man of science in the 
lawe of nature. 

‘This is not the place to discuss whether such con- 
fidence is well founded. We should be involved in a 
treatise on metaphysics. Suffice to say that, well founded 
or not, such confidence is unquestionably a source of 
strength.” 


—Yours, &c., 
EDEN AND CEDAR PAUL. 

London. May Ist, 1920. 

Srr,—When you ask for contributions to a new religion 
one wonders whether what will happen will be rather a revival 
than a creation, and whether this would not very much better 
suit our requirements. Our need to-day is to experience what 
Dr. Chalmers once called “the expulsive power of a new 
affection,” and it is to be remembered that whatever else 
religion is it is primarily emotion—the deep stirring of the 
whole personality and the emotional reaction that this calls 
forth. 

We must be clear, therefore, that to revive religion or 
to create a new religion we must know how to stimulate an 
abiding emotional response, and that very often our dilettante 
intellectual criticism or construction is beside the mark. Say 
what we like about the epoch that is going down in smoke 
and ruin about us, all the materialistic doctrines of the 
schools affected very little for good or for bad the raw material 
of the Churches, and consequently the present-day change of 
front in these matters is hardly likely to make easier or 
harder the work of religion. Why is this? It is because 
religion has always been concerned with an answer to the 
problem of evil, and the problem of evil is the one great 
fact that a boy faces at school and never gets beyond till the 
day of his death. It is a problem we can account for how 
we like in our philosophies, but that intellectual answer 
must somehow be emotionally applied, and the emotional 
application is the business of religion—of all religions. It 
is not the priest that has made religion, it is the devil. 

It is instructive to notice how religion has dealt with 
this problem—the pegs, if you like, upon which it has hung 
its wares, instructive because we can hardly hope that we 
will discover different pegs. Religion has in all its history, 
now clearly and effectively, and now vaguely and impotently, 
insisted (1) on an absolute standard of morality ; (2) on the 
possibility of redemption; and (3) on what I can find no 
better expression for than personal allegiance. There is much 
else, but this list suits our purpose now. 

With regard to (1), it does not really matter that the 
standard of morality has shifted. now higher and now lower ; 
the point to notice is that for those who made the claim that 
standard was absolute. Now it seems to some of us that the 
trouble with this dying epoch has been that it believed in 
no absolute standard of morality, and refused to believe in 





any eternal difference between good and evil. I do not make 
that charge over many generations; I do make it over the 
last. Sir Oliver Lodge said some years before the war when 
he was preaching at the churches that men were not worrying 
overmuch about their sins. He was probably right, and the 
result of that temper of mind is writ large enough and clearly 
enough for the wayfaring man though a fool to read. Some- 
how we shall never have effective religion till we are gripped 
with the conviction of an absolute standard of morality. It 
sounds all very old-fashioned, but, as I said, I doubt whether 
we shall ever discover different pegs and, I may add, whether 
we need to. 

With regard to (2), we do need to examine critically but 
sympathetically the possibility of moral redemption. If men 
did not worry overmuch about their sin it was probably 
because they @ ubted their ability to deal with the situation. 
Here is :eally the heart of the question, and here we—I think 

discover the reason for the impotence of idealism. <A 
paralytic may lounge on a hotel verandah and scan the snow- 
capped Alps, but he cannot climb them—unless he does it as 
Mark Twain’s traveller did Mont Blanc—through a telescope. 
We are discovering a world’s incapacity even to rise to a 
League of Nations; we are discovering that is the need of 
moral redemption. Christianity was born as a religion of 
redemption, and in essence so were all religions. Well, what 
are the results? Is there a spiritual reinforcement that will 
break habit and reform character, and if so, what are the 
laws of its operation? Recently the attention of psychologists, 
from William James downwards, has been drawn to the great 
story of Evangelical Christianity, but Evangelical Christianity 
has been in the eyes of much of the Church and nearly all of 
philosophy as a sort of Nazareth out of which no good thing 
can possibly come. Is that a mistake? Ought we to go back 
to this Nazaieth as the Wesleys did and as they did come 
forth again with our moral dynamic ? 

I say nothing with regard to the third peg ; that, at any 
rate, is obvious, as the failure of personal allegiance on the 
part of many who name his name to the Founder of 
Christianity is obvious. And the battle is won when we have 
won such personal loyalty as built the early Church, and 
certainly no Church, and we need not shrink at the name, 
will be built again without it. 

So is it, Mr. Editor, that we do not want to-day a 
Mohammed so much as a Luther, one who can hold high the 
lamp of power and lead us by the old paths to the old dream 
of a Kingdom of God.—Yours, &c., J. O. H. 


Middlesbrough. 


THE PLUMAGE BILL. 

Sir,—I am forced once more to ask your permission to 
appeal to your readers for funds to continue our campaign. 
Neither the “ Plumage Bill Group” nor the R.S.P.C.A. 
which has given us the most generous and unstinted aid 
throughout, are at all affected by the debate of April 30th, 
and now that the Government has declared, through Mr. 
Montague, its strong sympathy with the Bill, we must all 
press for the official adoption of Lord Aberdeen’s Bill, whose 
clauses, as may now be disclosed, have the approval, after 
consultation with us, of the departments concerned. 

Though all our efforts are entirely voluntary, the 
expenditure has been necessarily heavy, and I am sure that 
public opinion will not allow us to leave the ranks through 
lack of funds. 

May I also appeal to all the numerous societies and 
individuals with whom we have been in communication this 
year to send in resolutions to the Board of Trade and their 
local M.P.s, asking the Government to father Lord Aberdeen’s 
Bill ?—Yours, &c., 

H. J. MassincHam. 
Hon. Sec.: W. Dewar, 8, Kenilworth Court, Putney, S.W. 15. 
Treasurer: Lr.-Cot. SWINBURNE, 23, Eaton Place, 8. W. 1. 


UKRAINIAN NATIONALISM. 


Sir,—Your remarks on Ukrainian Nationalism in your 
issue of April 17th lack nothing in vigor, but for this very 
reason, I am persuaded, you will allow a word or two on the 
other side. : 

You conclude your remarks with these words: “ With 
this record before us, we doubt whether any body of Western 
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opinion will feel disposed to break a lance for Ukrainian 
Nationalism.” If “this record’’ were true I could only 
agree; but is it? What, firstly, is the source of information ? 
You yourself supply the answer—‘the Kiev Relief Com- 
mittee, a branch of the Russian Red Cross’ I do not wish 
to call into question the good faith of the people who drew 
up this report, nor do I desire in any way to detract from the 
splendid humanitarian work this Committee has undertaken 
on behalf of oppressed Ukrainian Jewry, but I submit that 
from the very nature of its composition, being a “ Russian ” 
body, it must have tended to hold of small account, or look 
askance at, Ukrainian Nationalism. That being so, I suggest 
that these statements are necessarily ex parte and must, 
therefore, be carefully tested. 

As to pogroms of Jews, no impartial or intelligent 
man with a knowledge of the facts could or would deny that 
certain sections of the Ukrainian population, like certain 
sections of the Polish, Great Russian, Roumanian, or 
Hungarian populations, have been guilty of massacre and 
persecutions of this unfortunate race. The habits of a 
country are not to be changed in a year or two, and it is no 
matter for wonder, in the anarchy that has prevailed in the 
Ukraine since the Revolution, that “ certain lewd fellows of 
the baser sort,” inspired by ruffians like Grigoriev, or 
“ Black Hundred” monarchists, should seize their oppor- 
tunity to make trouble for the duly-constituted and demo- 
cratically-elected Government of Petliura. (It must, by-the- 
bye, never be forgotten that Petliura’s Government is the 
direct and legitimate successor of the old Ukrainian Central 
Rada of Kerensky’s day.) The test must surely be the 
attitude towards the Jews of the various Governments that 
have held sway in the Ukraine during the last few years. 
Judged by these standards, Petliura’s Government is beyond 
comparison. May I quote from the Daily Order by the 
Supreme Commander (Petliura) ‘ the troops of the 
Ukrainian People’s Republic, No. 121, of August 26th, 1919? 

After stating that the best and most important Jewish 
groups in the Ukraine, such as the “ Bund,” the “ Unified,” 
the ‘‘ Poaley-Zion,’’ and the “ Volkspartei,” have willingly 
placed themselves at the disposal of sovereign and indepen- 
dent Ukraine, and were co-operating with its Government, 
General Petliura proceeds as follows :— 

‘Officers and Cossacks! Ensure the victory by 
directing your arms against the real enemy, and remember 
that our pure cause necessitates clean hands. I expressly 
order you to drive away with your arms all who incite you 
to pogroms and bring them before the courts as enemies 
of the State. And the tribunal will judge them for their 
acts, and the most severe penalties of the law will be 
inflicted on all those found guilty.”’ 

Another matter. I am not fond of the tu quoque argu- 
ment, but I cannot desist from pointing out that whereas 
you attribute 30,000 slaughtered Jews to the various 
Ukrainian leaders, you state that “ Denikin’s forces disposed 
of 10,000 Jews during August and September.’’ Perhaps the 
10,000 is a printer’s error, for, according to the report that 
you quote from, the entire registered number of the victims 
of the Denikin pogroms amounts to 40,000. 

It remains to be added that Petliura’s Government has 
made special provision for the representation of the Jews, 
who are admitted to the highest positions in the State and 
have, in fact, a Minister for Jewish Affairs. 

Finally, may I deal briefly with the remark that 
Ukrainian Nationalism has “ tricked” both the French and 
the Germans. If by “ tricked ” you mean that the Ukrainians 
took the first opportunity of throwing off the yoke of that 
German-imposed and German-supported reactionary, the 
Hetman Skoropadsky (who kept Petliura and other freedom- 
loving Ukrainians in prison), Ukrainians can but plead 
guilty, in the same way as the Belgians must plead guilty 
to having used all manner of tricks against these same 
Germans who had overrun their country. As to the French, 
surely the boot is on the other leg, for, after having recog- 
nized the Ukraine by sending an accredited representative 
to it in 1917—General Tabouis—they acquiesced in Denikin’s 
campaign for “ United Russia,” which, of course, involved 
the negation of Ukrainian Nationalism.—Yours, &c., 

Bayarp Simmons. 

31, Collingwood Road, Sutton, Surray. 

April 19th, 1920. 


[We regret that space forbids us to print all the letters, 


| friends. 
: an Ukrainian writing from Lausanne admits “ 
of tens of thousands of Jews,” 


we have received on this subject from Ukrainians and their 
The mutual contradictions are interesting. Thus 
the massacre 
and throws the blame entirely 


; on Petliura, but argues that he represents only a fraction 





of the Ukrainian people. 

The Kiev Relief Committee was a branch of the 
* Russian” Red Cross only in the sense that it was recognized 
while Ukrainia was still a part of Russia. 

The facts about the conduct of the Ukrainian Nation- 
alists in 1917 are too recent to be forgotven. First, the 
Nationalists accepted a large French subsidy, and began to 
organize a pro-Ally army. <A few weeks later they went to 
Brest-Litovsk and anticipated the Bolsheviks in making a 
separate peace. With the French subsidy in their pockets, 
they called in a German army to occupy the country. They 
were, to be sure, punished for their conduct, but the stain 
of it remains. The same people have now made an equally 


opportunist pact with their late enemies the Poles.—Epitor, 
THe Nation. ] 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 


£ s. d. 
Amount already acknowledged in THz Nation... 942 18 2 
Albert Coryn, Esq., New York... ay << see e 
I. KE. M. and E. W. R. 0 ss ai . 2920 8 
An American ... 10 0 0 
Collected by Rev. I. Ww illiams Hughes Baptist 
Church, Barmouth) ‘ 766 
L. C. (Keighley) 5 0 0 
A Friend - 22 0 
Miss I. M. F. (Bristol 20 0 
Anonymous 20 0 
N. D. B. 110 
Pe. W. A. (Bristol) 1 00 
B.S: «. . ; ee a 169 
S.S. Scholars and Teac her, Foxholes, Talke ll 0 
Part of Labor Sunday Evening Collection, 8. 
Luke’s, Mow Cop, Stoke-on-Trent 11 0 
Ss. T. ¢. and W: C. ... 5 


[We are obliged to hold over till next week, among other 
material, an important letter from Count Montgelas on the 
state of Germany. ] 





Poetrp. 


THE WHISTLING BOY. 


Iv is not the whistling of blackbird or wren, 

Nor yet the plump chaffinch that sings in the lane; 
But a little starved boy that is crooked and lame, 

A little starved ruffian that hasn’t a name. 


He’s always in want and he’s always in woe, 

A load on his back and an errand to go, 

A devil to fight and he’ll fight six to one, 

Or poke out a half-smothered wasps’ nest for fun. 


In a lapful of sorrows his infancy lay, 

The mother who bore him she soon ran away, 
His grandmother reared him in poverty cold, 
And the life of the young was the grief of the old. 


Sure not from his father such happiness came, 

And not from his mother who left him in shame, 
The song of green fields, of the streams and the groves, 
The song of sweet hopes and of confident loves. 


Oh, what puts that spirit of spring in his breast, 
Oh, what makes him pipe like a bird by its nest, 

Oh, what makes him whistle like blackbird or wren, 
The little lame ruffian rejected of men? 


Syivia Lynp. 
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che @@orld of Books. 





Cue “ Nation” Orrice, Tourspay NIGHT. 
is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers : — 


Naturalism in Stopford A. 


Tue following 


English Poetry.’’ By Brooke. 


(Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Studies in the Elizabethan Drama.’ By Arthur Symons. 
Heinemann. 12s. 

‘Growth of the Soil.” A Novel. By Knut Hamsun. 
(Gyldendal. 9s.) 

‘Touch and Go.”’ A Play in Three Acte. By D. H. 
Lawrence. (C. W. Daniel. 3s. 6d.) 


‘Cambridge Readings in French Literature ”’ 
Arthur Tilley. (Cambridge University Press. 
« * 


Edited by 
8s.) 


A youngG frien« 


correspondent writes to me). 


was going to British Columbia (a 
He is a bright lad of eighteen 

not, I think, at all literary, but coming from a home in 
which books and ideas are habitually discussed and modern 
books more or less regularly read aloud. His own leanings 
are idealistic and in the direction of definite social service. 
We wanted him to have a parting token, but there was no 
time for a purchase. The only thing to do, therefore, was 
to choose a book from our own shelves. Now here waa a 
puzzle. J don’t think you can have any notion, unless you 
have been faced with 
difficult it is to pick from among the masters and popular 
guides of the time a book that you can present to a youth 
with assurance and satisfaction, not to speak of gusto. 


a similar problem, how astonishingly 


*% * . 

Firty years ago the ordinary elder would not 
have hesitated. He would have chosen one of half- 
a-dozen accepted classics on the conduct of life. Thirty 
vears ago the choice would have been much _ richer 
and no more difficult A volume of Carlyle or 
Ruskin, of Browning, Tennyson, or Emerson, would 


have seemed perfectly to fit the occasion. But, remembering 
that works of pure imagination are ex hypotiesi barred, is it not 
true that the choice to-day is extraordinarily baffling, if you 
have to make it quickly from limited shelves, keeping mort 
Have in mind the sort of 
suggestion, of message, that you want to hand on to a young 
citizen as he starts out: the quality of the thought you would 
like to put into his head as he crosses the ocean to his new 
world. Now I ask you, do you see yourself giving him a 
volume of Bernard Shaw’s plays, a novel or other volume of 

iciological speculation by H. G. Wells; a specimen of 
Arnold Bennett's confident philistinism ; of Galsworthy o1 
Conrad, or any other of the men commonly taken to express 
the modern spirit? You know you don’t. I am disposed to 
think that if I had had at hand a copy of * Leaves of Grass ” 
in addition to the one I do not part with, he should have 
had it. For a moment my mind dwelt upon Edward 
Carpenter; upon A. E.; upon John Maseiield ; even, I will 
admit, upon Tagore (emphatically, nothing but “ Gitanjali’). 
And in the end I agreed with my partner's choice. It was 
“The Ballad of the White Horse.” Knowing Gilbert 
Chesterton, and grieving oft over his later mind and product, 
the decision may seem a little queer. But on reflection I 
think we did not do so badly. What do you say? 

+ . es 


or less to our contemporaries f 


I sHOULD prefer to give it up, as a riddle, but there 
happens to be nothing else more likely to stay the distance 
this week, for time has a distressing habit of strong continu- 
It would be much 
nicer and more instructive to have the opinion of the bright 
lad. Did ‘he ask for a book? A most important point, and 
nothing is said about it. Was he given the chance of having 
instead a cigarette-holder or a camera? My correspondent 
does not onee, as though inevitably, 
with a mind closed so tightly to such things as cigarette- 
holders that they might not be supposed to exist, to A. E. 
and Tagore. Has the lad said anything since then, to show 
he is bright, about Chesterton? If he has, the comment 
might be sent on, not necessarily for publication. Then 
again, with Shaw, Wells, Bennett, and Galsworthy, Conrad is 
put aside at once as not likely to be wanted by a bright youth, 
though a brief hesitation is reported, a hovering, not neces- 
sarily implying selection, over Edward Carpenter. The boy 
nearly got him As a very early 


ance just when my pen is running thin. 


say. He proceeds a 
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Victorian, yet certainly a reactionary with a preference for 
moral tales (if they are sufficiently exciting) who has been 
overlooked by the cleansing process of the war, it does seein 
to me that “ Typhvon” coukl be given to a modern youth, 
even though his mind is now set free. for the same reason 
which once put improving books in the hands of confined 
and timid young Victorians. I don’t know whether boys 
to-day are more likely to prefer ~ Gitanjali "’ to the “ Nigger 
of the Narcissus,’ but if there are such boys, then this must 
be my last appearance here, and aged and spent I must leave 
the world of books where I have been. as it were, mumbling 
to myseli in the chimney corner, and be carried forth 
shrouded in my well-earned antimacassar. It would make 
the sort of passing G. F. Watts would have painted so nicely. 
% ® ¥ 

PERHAPS we pay too little attention to the views 
youngsters have of the literature we give them. They are not 
supposed to do more than enjoy what we allot to them, and if 
they do not we put the fault down to their undeveloped minds. 
We think we ought to know what children should enjoy, 
and we learn ‘em. But I think we might do worse than 
consult them occasionaily. There is a disadvantage in having 
a young and unsophisticated mind, but such a mind, when 
quick and intelligent, has also merits that we have lost. A 
boy I know better than others refuses W. H. G. 
Kingsten, tolerates Ballantyne, but enjoys Mayne Reid. 
Whenever he gets among new books awaiting judgment his 
discrimination, casual, untrained, and unexpected, not 
seldom proves quite useful. If he announces he has read 
through So-and-so, that book cannot be ignored. Though it 
appear to be unpromising yet certainly it must be examined. 
for it has scored an excellent point in having aroused an 
unpaid and natural interest. 


some 


* % * 

Tue bey is normal, and simply disappears when 
mixed with a crowd of his own age. He will read 
Dickens with gusto and exclamations, but  con- 


siders Scott, though guaranieed to be nourishing, as dry and 
unpalatable. He puts Stevenson over Scott, and it is no 
sood pointing out the grave error in this, for he persists in 
enjoying R. L. S$. He has vead, though not 
for reasons men of letters approve, Mungo Park, Hermann 
elville, Bates, Dana, Clark Russell, Conrad, and recent 
\ntarctic travel ; indeed, almost anything having ships and 
foreign lands in it, if of an unimproving nature. Like all 
ther boys to-day, he has only to hear an seroplane (before 
you hear it) to tell you exactly what its pedigree is, and tu 
-mell a motor-car to advise you about its age and price ; 
ind he rever bothers about the weather when he goes out to 
ail a boat. He knows where birds are now nesting which 
it is hard to believe are in our unlikely neighborhood- 
as the kingfisher and tree sparrow—--but refuses to 
allow you to confirm it unless certain of your integrity. 
# * * 


and not Scott. 


such 


It is hard for me to answer my correspondent, because. 
when saying that I think G. K. C.’s ballad was a good choice, 
there is the disturbing thought behind it that the young, 
who are the new world, have shown unconsciously that there 
are other ways of looking at a book than the one we know. 
They never regard a book as a thing in itself, and when we 
write something they approve we may be sure we are entitled 
to a genuine, if minor decoration. They are catholic, too. 
\ few days ago my young critic became lost in a book by 
Zane Grey, * Tales of Fishing *’ (Hodder & Stoughton), and 
drew my attention to an episode in it; and failed to get the 
book returned to him for a long time. Another surprise was 
an attachment to a book with such a repellent name as 
‘ Applied Botany,’’ by G. S. M. Ellis (Hodder & Stoughton). 
Again he was right, for it was a clear interpretation of 
mysteries which would naturally attract those who are not 
past the age of wonder, only the mysteries, as a rule, are 
mainly composed of the jargon of science. I have noticed 
that the books upon which he drops are those which usually, 
for some reason, get little attention from reviewers. My 
correspondent’s letter merely suggests to me that if publishers 
could enlist the critical service of some intelligent and 
healthy children, who have interests, if not scholarship, and 
who can be depended on not to be biassed by the current 
literary gossip, it might be to their advantage. 

HH. M. T. 
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“The Most Awful Spectacle in History.” 


MILLIONS OF GHILDREN NAKED AND STARVING IN EUROPE. 


Every British Citizen Called Upon to Help—But it Must be To-day—To-morrow May BeToo Late. 
WITH HUMAN DESTINY AT STAKE WILL YOU STAND IDLY BY? 


Another Helpless Child is Dead—Another—and Another—While You Read--And Hesitate ! 


vie have won the war. We are justly proud. We are 
spending on our well-earned amusements and our com- 
fortable meals millions of pounds every day! 

And all the time, outside our very doors, a multitude of 
lielpless children and siricken mothers are perishing for want 
of food and clothes—not One Thousand, Two Thousand, or a 


Hucdred Thousand, but MILLIONS! It is not in China or 
Phibet. It is in Europe—a mere tourist’s trip from where you 
wre reading now. It is not due to natural causes which we 





t regard as Destiny, and for which we might feel inactively 
. It is part of the price which poor, innocent children 
paving for the glorious victory we have won. 


A TERRIBLE FACT. 





Cruel cold and famine are stalking amongst those hapless mit 
without clothing, without fires, or without shelter, and spreading 
their miserable agony far and wide. It is a terrible fact that in 
some districts there is not a child alive under the age of 7 years. 

If we tand by and let such things be without raising 
a hand or spending a penny to avert the wholesale catastrophe, we 
are for ever humiliated 
in the eyes of God and 
Man. 

Your opportunity i 
Now. All the channels 
of relief are organised 
part by America, und 
the guiding hand of Mi 
Hoover, and part by 
Britain’s ‘* Save the Chil- 
dren” Fund, under the 
Chairmanship of Lord 
Weardale, which has this 
year contributed £250,000 
to help the little ones 
in all the Famine areas 
irrespective of 
polities or religion. 





HOW WILL YOU HELP? 


There are many ways 
in which you can help 
—knowing that what you 
can collect or subscribe 
will be distributed under 
the direction of distin- 
guished organisers who 
know how wWw = apply 
every penny without 
waste or misuse. 

Lord Weardafe will 
personally acknowledge 
every donation to the 
Fund. 

Whatever you can 
spare—however much or 
however little—is distri- 
buted personally by will- 
ing helpers of The Relief 


Agencies supported by 
the Fund Every few 
pence you can = easily 


spare Means a meai for 
a poor, starving child 
Every few shillings 
means warm clothes for 
a poor, shivering, wasted 
childish form Every 
few pounds means 


shelter, rest, change of air, and kindly care for a homeless infant 


2s. will provide a Daily Dinner for One Child for Qne Week. 
£1 will Feed and Clothe a Naked and Starving Child. 


£2 10s. will Take an Ailing Child to Switzerland, where kindly Foster- 
Parents are ready to Give it Three Months’ Good Food and Nurse 
it Back to Health. 


£100 will Feed 1,000 Children for One Week. 


The mothers and friends of these starving children know that this 
relief is British, and every little one saved to-day is a friend for 
Britain in the future. But it is not for this political advantage that 
you are going now to loosen your purse-strings. You are going to 
help because you know the comfort and joy of having saved precious 
lives and of having justly earned the gratitude of the helpless. 


THE UNANIMOUS SUPPORT OF EVERY CREED AND RELICION. 





The ‘“‘Save the Children” Fund is the only Relief Organisation 
which has the whole-hearted support of the leaders of every move- 
ment, every creed, and every denomination 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY eays:-- 


“We cannot exaggerate the importance of the appeal fer cur 
immediate help. Let the greatness of the need be reatised and the 





British people will, I am persuaded, do eir utmost to stay the 
‘ourge.” 


GENERAL SMUTS writes: 

‘It is the most awful spectacie in History, and no one with any 
heart or regard for human destiny can contemplate it without the 
deepest emotion. It is a case for a mission of rescue work 
-uch as the world has never seen.” 


Dr. ARTHUR GUTTERY 
(President, National Free Church Council) 


“The first duty of the new peace is to rescue millions . . . from 
the threat starvation. I am convinced that Central Europe is in 
danger of a famine which may involve all nations in a common 
ruin. The cry of the hungry can never be foreign to the followers 
of the Son of Man.” 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
WITHIN 24 HOURS. 


Whatever you can 
spare cannot be _ too 
small to be of value to 
the cause. Every penny 
you collect or subscribe 
will be immediately 
applied to the desperately 
urgent need of the 
starving and homeless. 
Within twenty-four hours 
your subscription will be 
doing active good, so 
perfect is the “‘ Save the 
Children’ Organisation— 
So eagerly helpful are its 
willing workers. 

In some towns in Cen- 
tral Europe there is no 
milk, no fats, no meats. 
Babies who are not fed 
by their weak, half- 
Starved mothers have no 
food but frost-bitten 
Potatoes. in most cases 
they die. But far greatci 
the tragedy of those that 
live in this appalling 
misery. Every week 
babies are born to people 
who have literally not 
one single rag to put 
round them. 

Just think of it, you 
who live your comfort- 
able lives. The memory 
of those who died in ihe 
wac for LLumanity’s sake 
demands your help in 
this awful crisis. Let us 
do all we can before it 
is too late, so that none 
can say that we have 
lived and that oir leved 
ones died in vain. 








In Europe alone, Cruel Cold and Famine are stalking amongst MILLIONS ro oe 
of hapless mites and stricken mothers, who™'are without Food, without 
Fires, and without Shelter. Is all this terrible agony nothing to YOU? 


scription or offer of help 
shou!d be addressed to— 
LORD WEARDALE, “Save 
the Children” Fund, 
Room 169, 26, Golden Square, Regent Street, London, W. 1—but please 
make it quickly, for every Moment you hesitate another innocent 
life may be forfeit. 


—— SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND! — 


OBJECT.—To help the Children throughout the Famine Areas. 
PATRONS: His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, His 
Eminence Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, the 
Rev. A. T. Guttery, the Rt. Hon. Earl Curzon, K.G., the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. 
fo LORD WEARDALB, Chairman of Committee of the ‘‘ save the 
Children Fund,’ Room 169, 26, Golden Square, Regent 
Street, London, W. 1. 
Sir,—I would like to help the Starving Children in the Famine 
Areas of Europe and Asia Minor and enclose ............... 


T.N. 8/5/20. 











N.B.—Offers of assistance and co-operation are invited from Public 
Men and Leaders of Society—anyone, in fact, who has in the past 
assisted to raise Funds in the form of Local Subscription Lists, Charity 
Social Events, Dances, Whist Drives, Concerts, &c. Every Britisher, 
man, woman, even child, should recognise at once the importance of 
doing what they can—much or little—to help, and the help must be 
given immediately. 
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HENRY JAMES. 


“‘The Letters of Henry James.” Selected and Edited by 
Percy LUBBOCK. Two vols. (Macmillan. 3és. net.) 





Tue difficulty, the all but insoluble problem of Henry James, 
is indicated by the nature of the general reaction towards 
him. To be lukewarm is hardly possible. Just as Henry 
James himself found it a matter of bewilderment that 
Meredith in his letters should have merely “ liked ”’ Daudet’s 
“Numa Roumestan,” so we feel and observe that the per- 
sonality and achievement of Henry James does not permit 
such a dilettante acknowledgment. He is either the subject 
of an idolatrous enthusiasm or of a pretty profound aversion. 
The aversion may be classified and crystallized into a vision 
and appreciation of him in the round as a supremely comic 
figure ; and we realize, if we come to such a conclusion, that 
to have been, to have made oneself a great comic figure is no 
small achievement. But it was not the achievement at which 
Henry James so sedulously directed his gifts. 

His letters, so admirably edited by Mr. Lubbock, give 
a more excellent opportunity to render to ourselves some 
account of the case of Henry James than do his novels and 
categorical. Most people include within themselves the 
pass on these are, for the most part, instinctive, violent, 
categorical. Most people include within themselves the 
phases both of idolatry and aversion. The note of exaggera- 
tion in the disdain with which they leave him is due, like 
most exaggeration in judgment, to the fact that the motives 
of the change are unconscious. It has the extravagance of all 
instinctive gestures by which we mark our freedom from a 
fascination, an obsession. But the fascination which is 
probable in reading his novels and stories is unlikely in 
reading his letters. In letters it is hardly possible to draw 
the blinds on the world completely ; shafts of light are con- 
tinually entering in. As often as we see the things within the 
house with their contours softened by the candlelight of the 
artist’s chosen vision, we see them revealed as hard, angular, 
unreconciled, in a burst ot garish sunlight. We see them as 
more than faintly preposterous. For what other pronounce- 
ment can we make on this appeal to a gardening friend? 
‘““I want you in particular to know what a joy and 
pride your great proud and pink tobacco-present has 
proved. It has overlorded the confined and miscellaneous 
border in which your masterly eye recognized its impera- 
tive—not to say imperial—place, and it has reduced by its 
mere personal success all the incoherence around it to a 
comparative insignificance. What a bliss, what a daily 
excitement, all summer, to see it grow by leaps and bounds 
and to feel it happy and hearty—as much ae it could be in 
its strange exile and unfamiliar company. ... And yet— 
ninny that I am!—I don’t know what to do with them for 
next year. My gardener opines that we leave them, as 
your perennial monument, just as they are. But I have 
vague glimmerings of conviction that we cut them down 


to a mere small protrusion above ground—and we probably 
both are fully wrong. Or do we extract precious seed 


and plant afresh? Forgive my feeble (I repeat) 
flounderings. I feel as the dunce of an infant school trying 


I am 


to babble Greek to Professor Jebb (or suchlike). 
gardener will be less 


none the less hoping that the 

dreadful and casual next year. We've ordered 105 roses— 

also divers lilies—and made other vague dashes. Oh, you 
should be in controlling permanence! Actually we ‘are 
painfully —— to become bulbous and particolored. 

One must occupy the gardener. ‘The grapes have been bad 

(bless their preposterous little pretensions!) but the figs 

unprecedently numerous.”’ 

Certainly Henry James was consciously capering here ; 
he is elephantine and amusing. But the gesture is merely 
a prolongation of an habitual attitude. He is aware that he 
has been thrust into the sunlight ; that he is alien to it as a 
blinking bear. So he carries it off by dancing. But the 
contrasts are, in life, seldom so crude, and he is seldom so 
aware of them. Too, too often he forgets to dance, because 
he has not realized that a dance is necessary. The consciously 
comic is but a minor element in the comedy of Henry James. 
His fifty different methods of apology for the use of a type- 
writer in his private correspondence are comic after another 
fashion. 

They are, indeed, quite definite, all but tragic, indica- 
tions of his colossal lack of engrenage, his utter failure to 





engage life even at the points where, in his own estimation, 
it offered the softest approach. Fifty variant apologies for 
a typewriter to one’s fricnds! It is the simplest possible 
dilemma in human relations. If they were friends, they would 
understand ; if they were not friends, why write these inter- 
minable, semi-intimate letters to them? Crude, impossibly 
crude, murmurs the opalescent ghost. But then, we respect- 
fully reply, most fundamental criticisms are crude. And, 
indeed, the whole of the two volumes could be explicitly 
invoked to prove that Henry James had no conception and 
no experience of what friendship is. Page after page of 
unintimate intimacy. This connoisseur of contacts did not 
know what a contact was. 

But he lived in a house of art. There he was complete, 
master of himself, pre-eminent, free. We who believe that 
there is some vital correspondence between art and life, who 
hold that Aristotle spoke the truth when he said that art 
is an imitation of life, will not be willing to grant so easily 
his complete possession even of that house. To set oneself 
apart from life in order to penetrate and comprehend it more 
fully—that we understand ; but to seek contacts and to be 
satisfied with the merest simulacra of them—that is scarcely 
an indication of mastery in the most secret recesses of the 
artist’s soul. But we are not left with the a priori argument ; 
we may grapple boldly with the artist Henry James as he 
reveals himself in these letters. We shall find queer, 
unlovely cellars even in his shuttered house; we shall find 
in them references to ‘“ good little Thomas Hardy ” and a 
verdict on ‘ Tess of the Durbervilles ’’ which will be a posi- 
tive proof that Henry James was incapable of recognizing 
creative greatness when it was put before him. We shall 
find that Meredith is condemned because there is no mention 
of Balzac in his letters ; and that Henry James has no men- 
tion of Stendhal in his own! We shall find Tolstoi and 
Dostoevsky, masters of a form that is organic, dismissed 
as “ formless.” (How many modern “ masters” have given 
themselves hopelessly away over this!) We shall find this 
devotee of literature supremely uninterested in literature 
of the highest kind, content to occupy himself with rewriting 
the stories of Miss Edith Wharton and Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
We shall find him deciding in the ‘nineties that the drama 
is his true form, deciding quite otherwise when his play has 
failed badly, and again in doubt when another opportunity 
of production offers. Among all his specifically artistic 
judgments and velleities we shal. with difficulty find one 
which has the wholesome touch of sanity or universality in it. 

He was, in truth, a very insecure proprietor even of the 
house of art. It was bound to be so. A man whose attitude 
to life is based upon so portentous an abnegation of all 
values, governed by so manifest an incapacity to envisage 
life as an activity towards an end, a vale of soul-making as 
Keats has it, had no principle of subordination in his art 
itself. ‘‘ Let your soul live,” he writes to Mr. A. C. Benson 
in 1896, ‘it’s the only life that isn’t on the whole a sell.” 
It sounds good ; but one might search not only these letters 
but the whole works of Henry James for a definition of what 
it means. We should probably be forced to the conclusion 
that soul was for Henry James only a high falutin’ name 
for sensorium. That Henry James considered that some 
things were better than others we do not deny; what we 
deny is that his decision in the matter was ever the conclu- 
sion of free inquiry or based upon a creative or created ideal. 
He took his values on trust. 

Who was he, after all, not to take his values on trust? 
“It takes an old civilization to set a novelist in motion,” 
he wrote to W. D. Howells in 1880. Russia has amply 
proved that it is not true, but Henry James believed it. He 
came to Europe with greater gifts than most Europeans, to 
England with greater gifts than most Englishmen, but he was 
to the last a foreigner. The freedom the true Englishman 
feels to question, to deny, to make a void before he begins to 
build, Henry James could never feel. An American less suc- 
cessful, less immediately choyé, who had had to grapple with 
those problems that are common to humanity independent of 
the civilization in which they live, who had made his contacts 
and formed his friendships on the level of that less distin- 
guished world where loyalty is something more than a social 
convenance, might have found that liberation which is the 
condition of all solid creation. The task would have been 


enormously difficult ; but it might have been achieved. But 
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LUCAS. 
MALET’S 


new novel 


THE TALL VILLA 


mystery and 
imagination 


Now Ready 


Also 
Katharine Tynan’s 


DENYS THE DREAMER 
A charming Irish Tale 




















Other New Novels 
PANDORA’S YOUNG MEN. 


By Frederick Watson 


\ great wit. . . . Abrilliant and scintillating 
satire. . . + Delicio $ caricatures. . . The 
liveliest spirit of farce.’””"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BOOK OF YOUTH 


By Margaret Skelton 


“Margaret Skelton is a novelist of considerable 
possibilities and this book in itself is a considerable 
achievement. "—-Times. 
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PATRICK 
SHAW-STEWART 


By Ronald Knox. 8/- net. 


A delightful volume of letters and other 
material concerning one of the most 
brilliant of the young Oxford scholars 
who were killed in the war. A friend 
and contemporary of Charles Lister and 


the Grenfell brothers. 











Messrs. Methuen’s New Books 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen, and you will 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 


By 8S. BARING-GOULD, Author of “The Church Revival.” 

Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

An account of the great religious revival under Wesley and 
Whitefield, and the Evangelical Fathers of the English Church. 


A SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, 1815—1918 


By J. F. REES, M. A, Lecturer in Economic oe in the 

University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

This book deals with the evolution of English industrial 
conditions from the close of the Napoleonic War to the out- 
break of the Great European War. 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


By J. HARRY JONES, M.A., Professor of Economics in the 
University of Leeds, one time Fellow of the University of 
Wales. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This book examines the economic situation before peace was 
disturbed, the most important changes produced by the world 
war, and the main conditions of economic recovery. 


NATIONALITY 
By SIDNEY HERBERT, Assistant Lecturer in International 
Politics, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 
This book examines the nature of Nationality, its influence 
as @ political force, and its probable future. 


THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE 
By GEORGE HERBERT PERRIS, Special Correspondent of 
“The Daily Chronicle” with the French Armies, 1914-1918. 
With 12 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
This important volume presents for the first time in 
English (indeed, on the same scale, in any language) a full 
view of “the greatest of historic battles.” 


FRENCH PASSAGES IN VERSE AND 
PROSE (from Malherbe to Clemenceau) 


For Reading and Recitation. Compiled and Annotated by 
LOUIS LATOUR, L. es L. Officier d’Academie. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 


INVERTEBRATE PALZONTOLOGY 


An introduction to the Study of Fossils. By HERBERT L. 
HAWKINS, M.Sc., F.G.S., Lecturer in tia University 
College, Reading. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net 


PSYCHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE 
By R. R. MARETT, M.A., D.Se., Fellow and Tutor of 
mnotes College, Oxford, and a” Reader in Social 
Anthropology. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book shows how Psychology interprets history as the 
expression of our common human nature. 


THE LURE OF THE MAP 

By W. P. JAMES. F’cap. 8vo. 5s. net. 

A series of essays on the literature of travel, the relation 
of travel and romance, the fascination of the map. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR HOVELS 
John Bull, Junior By F. Wren Child (Crown 8vo. 7e, net) 


A story of public-school life, in which humour and 
mystery are skilfully blended. 








Sestrina A. Safroni Middleton (7s. net) 
The Code of the Mountains Charies Neville Buck (6s. net) 
Admiral Teach C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne (7s. ret) 
The Argus Pheasant John Charles Beecham (7s net) 
Firebrand Trevisen Charles Alden Seltzer (7s. net) 
Pilate Gave Sentence C. M. Cresswell (7s. 6d. net) 





METHUEN 6&6 CO,, LTD. 
36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W-C.2. 








SONGS from a YOUNG 
MANS LAND 


3y Sir Clive Phillipps-Wolley. Canadian verse 
Cr. 8vo. 6/= net, 





























SLUM PU BLTCiiiiuiiinnnines 
SPEAKING SIMPLIFIED 


Are you satisfied afterwards that you have said just what you 
meant to say, or do you experience that feeling of doubt that 
you may have failed to GRIP and CONVINCE your hearers? 


“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” 
A Menta! Efficiency Course and Method for Extempore Speaking 
has enabled many others to overcome their difficulties and will 
enable you to develop FLUENCY of speech and an easy and 
masterful expression, so that you will speak EFFECTIVELY 
and CONVINCINGLY without notes. 

The course is conducted personally by one who has trained 
many prominent public speakers, including preachers, lec- 
turers, and business men. 

It is very quickly studied. Benefit is derived immediately 
and the fee is moderate One student writes :— 

“ For the first time I have delivered a discourse without the 
help of a single note. I completely lost my old-time nervous- 
ness. No one who thoroughly studies your method can fail to 
speak without notes.” 

Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET which 
tells you what others say about it. 


Puli particulars from Rev. T. H. Stanley, M.A. (Desk N), = = 
“Wharfedale Mount,” Belle Vue, ILKLEY, Yorks. 
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Henry James was received into the fabric of the old civiliza- 
tion; he was doomed to become a pillar of English social 
values. Like the hermit crab he entered into another shell. 
How could he even speculate whether it was or was not the 
best of all possible habitations? 

So, in his art, he was fettered. Of the great privilege of 
the artist, to create a world of his own, he had, in spite of all 
his obvious esotericism, no intimate experience. He could 
not carry his analysis down to fundamentals ; too much of the 
object of his analysis was given, axiomatic, inviolable. The 
structure and elements of his worli were not a matter in 
which he might exercise his gift of creation; he had to take 
them as he found them. His art had not merely to be loyal, 
like all great art, to the catholicity of human nature; it had 
to satisfy a thousand other loyalties before this And these 
were, moreover, loyalties which, unless they were understood 
instinctively, as it were worn with an easy and natural grace, 
stood in the way of all research into what is truly catholic. 
No doubt the consciousness which is the finest tlower of a 
high civilization comes nearest to the consciousness of art ; 
but they are not identical. The consciousness of high civil- 
ization is only an opportunity for the creation of the 
consciousness of art. But to Henry James the civilized 
consciousness was an end in itself; he made of it the 
content of his art. The attempt to recreate and refashion it 
was inevitably to him an impossible sacrilege. In the pro- 
foundest sense the significant material of his infinitely 
careful compositi much adamant handed to him 
by the society which he admired and which had adopted him. 

Yet he had the energy and many of the gifts of a great 
artist; and nine-tenths of the sphere wherein this energy 
inight be satisfactorily exercised were 
closed to him. The inevitable happened. There was 
prodigious hypertrophy of the formal, technical element in 
The writing of a novel became for him merely a 
problem of the precise angle of presentation. The selection, 
of which he speaks so incessantly and upon which he 
undoubtedly lavished himself, was a superticial selection. 
The values, the spiritual perspective, the absence of horizon 
—these were arbitrarily imposed upon him. His problem was, 
in the main, limited to that of conveying them through a 
process of innumerable oblique reflections to his audience. 
In order not to be too painfully aware of the essential vacuity 
of his employment, he was compelled to seek an infinite 
refinement in the method of projection He persuaded him- 
self that this was the essential process of his art; in reality 
it was, we believe, a method of concealing the tenuity of his 
matter. 

There is substantial cause for admiration in the delicacy 
and comprehensiveness of his long self-deception; there is 
the theme for another article as long as this in the very 
completeness with which he adapted the process to the 
ordinary (if the word ordinary in such a context bears a 
meaning at all) commerce of life. But one thing above all 
others needs to be remembered in attempting to appraise his 
achievement. His researches into literary method are not, 
cannot by nature be, nugatory. The problems which he 
attacked are, so far as they concern literary presentation, 
real problems. They may b2 exaggerated, hypertrophied, 
but they belong to the craft. A writer who 
is sound in himself and based strongly enough to be immune 
from the strange contagion of Henry James’s alembicated 
style, may learn much from the prefaces to the novels in the 
collected edition which to the author’s great grief, though 
not to our astonishment, was so indifferently received. In 
other words, it is as a specialist among literary critics that 
Henry James will be primarily remembered. His novels 
will be read by a few as expositions of an abstruse and 
delicate theory. That is not how Henry James himself 
hoped to be remembered ; but, at the worst, it is better than 
not to be remembered at all. 
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ERASMUS AND LUTHER. 


“Erasmus and Luther: Their Attitude to Toleration.” 
By Rev. R. H. Murray, Litt.D. (§.P.C.K. 25s.) 


THE writer's aim is “to consider the attitude of Erasmus 
and Luther to the problem of toleration”; a problem, he 
adds, of which “life in Ireland inevitably suggests the 





study ; the mainspring of her troubled conditions being the 
lack of the spirit which makes for the advance of toleration.”’ 
ile gives us, however, more than he promises: the book is a 
full and elaborately documented study of the temperament, 
the work, and the influence of the two men. ‘The treatment 
of Luther is perhaps more successful than that of Erasmus, 
whose orthodoxy is over-estimated. ‘ He does not demand 
a revision of dogma ; nor does he deny its truth.”” Erasmus, 
it is true, spoke, on occasion, in this sense—as did the 
Catholic Modernists of our own time; ard his subjective 
sincerity need not be questioned. But, in each case, Rome 
distrusted the assurance; and the children of this world are, 
in general, wiser than the children of light. The position ot 
such men as Erasmus, which is still common enough among 
Catholics, is one which Protestants find it difficult to under- 
stand. It was expressed in the phrase of the time: “ these 
be not matters for burning.” There is no reason to suppose 
that he was indifferent to what are known as “ the funda- 
mentals ” of religion; it is probable that he regarded them 

truths of reason, though for the Church they were also 
articles of faith. But he looked at theology with indifference, 
and at popular religion with contempt. Hence his sympathy 
with the Reformers—up to a certain point; and his pre- 
occupation with the New Testament But he found the 
Medieval Church in possession, and part of the religious, 
social, and political order. He had no wish to overthrow 
this order: his temper was not that of a revolutionary ; and 
he liked a quiet life. His reasonableness made it impossible 
for him to be a partizan ; he detested fanaticism ; and, when 
he saw a new fanaticism rising out cf Luther's revolt, he 
recoiled from it. ‘Is it for this,” he writes to Melancthon, 
‘that we have shaken off Popes and Bishops, that we may 
come under the yoke of such madmen as Otto and Farel?”’ 
And, “I abhor the Evangelics, because it is through them 
that literature is everywhere declining.” Yet—Pontifici 
Romano plus nocuit jocando quam Lutherus stomachando: 
and his Greek Testament contributed more to the liberation 
of the human mind from the thraldom of the clergy than the 
Three Great Reformation Treatises of 1520. Passion was 
foreign to him ; his was the calm observation of the irration- 
alities of mankind. Not. perhaps, the spirit of an Apostle: 
but— 


‘‘Ts not satire the price which mankind pays for 
freedom? Its roll of service includes the assaults of 
Luther on the Monks, of Bacon on the Schoolmen, of 
Pascal on the Jesuits, of Voltaire and Anatole France on 
superstition, and of Bentham on lawyers. How much 
satire undermined the prestige of Rome is plain to all who 
turn over the leaves of Sebastian Brandt’s ‘Ship of 
Fools,’ the ‘Vadiscus’ of Ulrich von MHutten, the 
‘ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,’ the ‘ Facetie’ of Hein- 
rich Bebel, and the ‘ Pantagruel’ and ‘Gargantua’ of 
Rabelais.’’ 


It may be noted that Rabelais became as hostile to Calvin 
as Erasmus was to Luther; and for the same reasons. He 
removed from his books such expressions as_ sorbonistes, 
vanishes; the 

agreed with 


sorbonaqres, sorbonicoles. The Protestant 
Gallican remains. Both would have 
Melancthon :— 

‘“Would to God that it was reserved only for 
specialists to speak in these weighty matters! Now, on 
both sides alike, it is mere numbers, it is democracy, it i6 
the tyranny of the ignorant who oblige us to squabble 
over the merest theological trifles. In civil strife it is the 
lot of the moderate to be abused by both sides.” 

if the weapon of Erasmus was the rapier, that. of Luther 


was the bludgeon : and the parallel drawn between the latte 
and Bismarck (p. 373, ff.) would in itself be a sufficient 
reason for this book :- 


‘‘Both were strong in body and determined in mind. 
The pleasures of the table appealed to each of them. 
Irrepressible energy and overmasicring will-power were 
their common possessions. Their tongue was as rough as 
their appearance. Both despised humility and meekness ; 
both were liable to spells of melancholia and fite of super- 
stition. Both possessed devoted wives, and found in their 
family circle a solace from their cares. 

“In their weakness. as in their strength, they 
resembled each other. They disliked the Jews with an 
intensity difficult for us to understand. They clung to the 
old order; for Luther as little liked the new merchant as 
Bismarck the new shipmaster. Their strength lay in the 
power of the prince, who governed as well as reigned. 
As the one expelled Rome from Germany, so the other 
expelled Austria. They believed in government for the 


people, but not by the people; they were persuaded that 
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Life of Lord Kitchener. 


By SIR GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 8 vols. 
With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. net. 





Letters of Henry James, 
Selected and Edited by PERCY LUBBOCK. With 
two Portraits and ['acsimile. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 
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England. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
With 75 Maps and Plans. Feap. 8vo. 16s, net. 


OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK. 


Author of “ The Pentecost of Calamity,” &c. 


A Straight Deal: 





or, The 
. 
~ 
Ancient Grudge. 6s. net. 
The Evening Standard.— Mr. Wister has the knack of pro- 
ducing his ‘ straight talks’ at the psychological moment. ‘The 
— it book comes at a time when the ‘ Ancient Grudge’ is 


€ worked for all it is worth over in America in the cause 
of Irish ‘ independence’! ” . 


TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND 
The Economie Consequences 


of the Peace. sy joun maynarD 
KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Idea of Progress: 
An Inquiry into its Origin and Growth. By J. B. 
BURY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 14s, net. 
The Observer.—‘ A work of excellent balance, catholic 
scholarship, and illuminating judgment, eminently readable in 


every page. To say that it adds to the reputation of its author 
is to give it no small praise.” 


MACMILLAN @G Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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of Perfect 
Health 


Sinews and Nerves require 
the necessary body-building 
material. Hereis a valuable 
hint forthe day's first meal. 

As a pleasant change from 
mushy porridge. try a crisp, dainty food that can be 
served without cooking direct from packet to plate 


66 P R 99 BODY-BUILDING 
eAX. BREAKFAST FOOD. 
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essential to healthy blocd, sound teeth and long life. 


It tastes good and will keep you feeling fit all the 
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loses al 
its horrors 








The morning shave becomes a daily joy to the man 
who uses WRIGHT'S. It gives a creamy lasting 
lather, has a pleasant perfume, protects from in- 
fection, and ensures an easy, comfortable shave 


am WRIGHT'S 


COAL TAR 
SHAVING SOAP 


PRICE 1/3 
_ per Stick or Tablet 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 
WRIGHT, LayMAN & UMNBSY, LTD., SOUTHWARK STREET, 8.E. 1. 
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LL conditions come alike to the Trusty 
Triumph Motor. 


There is never any question of “ will it 
do it” when single figure gradients loom 
ahead because every Triumph owner knows 
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perfect service. 
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‘ London: 218, Great Portland St., W.1 
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rk enjoyed Divine protection, that they had Divine 
commands for their deeds. But was their conscience not 
their guide, but their accomplice? 

“In the end both longed to leave the scene of their 
labors. In 1544 Luther exclaimed, ‘I am sick of life, if 
this life can be called life. . . . Fierce hatred and strife 
among the great... no hope of improvement. . . the 
age is Satan’s own.’ In 1877 Bismarck reflected on his 
past in tones of poignant regret. A friend assured him 
that he had at least secured the happiness of a great nation. 
He shook his head, sadly replying, ‘Yes, but at the cost 
of the misery of so many people! But for me three great 
wars would never have taken place ; 80,000 men would not 
have perished; fathers, mothers, sisters and wives would 
not have been plunged into mourning. I have to settle 
with my God for that. But I have reaped but little joy 
from my achievements; nothing but trouble, disquiet, and 
chagrin.’ ” 

\With regard to the special problem—for in the sixteenth 
century it was a real and thorny problem—of toleration, 
Dr. Murray’s conclusion is that both the humanist and the 
reformer “ prepared its way.” The one contributed a mind 
that understands the manysidedness of truth ; the other, the 
energy that shook an intolerant institution to the founda- 
tions. And, though he founded another scarcely less 
intolerant, its power for evil was less, because its scale was 
smaller. While with regard to Luther, personally, it should 
be remembered that if his words of intolerance are many, 
his deeds of intolerance are few. And Lutheranism was an 
advance upon Catholicism :— 

“There lay before the dissentient from Lutheranism 
the confiscation of his church property, the prohibition of 
his worship, and even exclusion from his native land. 
But uo screw twisted his thumb, no iron boot clasped his 
foot, no faggot burned his flesh, and no axe severed his 
head. Such a mitigation of punishment is not everything: 
still, in the 16th century it is something; and for this 
something Luther is entitled to credit.”’ 





ESSAYS. 

‘ Essays on Poetry.” By GrorGE O'NgIL. (Talbot Press. 
os. net.) 
‘* Essays, Old and New.” By ELizaBErnh WORDSWORTH. 
(Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Farner O’NEILL’s essays consist of one on ‘‘ Poetry and the 
Reverse,’’ followed by studies of the poets, Aubrey de Vere, 
Allingham, Thomas Boyd, and Father Gerard Hopkins. 
The more general one is certainly a great deal better than 
the others. It is indeed rather unfortunate that Father 
O'Neill should have laid us down such unimpeachable 
principles upon the character, significance, and canons of 
zreat poetry, only to let us down in his personal estimates. 
His extravagant appreciation of de Vere is perhaps excus- 
since we must make allowances for the almost 
invariable attitude of Catholic writers towards their own 
poets. To speak of de Vere’s ‘‘ Maylands”’ as ‘one of the 
greatest poems of the nineteenth century,’’ is pardonable 
when we reflect that it is certainly the greatest tribute in 
the nineteenth century to Catholicism. But his hyperboles 
upon so essentially a second-rater as Boyd really destroy 
all one’s pleasure in the revival of a forgotten singer. He 
speaks of “ Ethne”’ as ‘a far greater thing’’ than Cinone; 
it deserves, he says, ‘‘to be ranked with the great 
love poems of the world’’; it is more human than 
‘ Epipsychidion,’’ it surpasses Browning’s and Crashaw’s 
love poetry, and beside it “Sonnets from the Portuguese ”’ 
are ‘‘ only like lyrics of Mendelssohn’s compared with the 
tragic depth of the ‘Unfinished Symphony.’ Immediately 
afterwards comes the study of Hopkins, half-a-dozen of 
whose infinitely poignant and intimately tragic lines are, 
for all their quaintnesses, worth cartloads of Boyd’s. In 
these latter essays, indeed, we are never allowed to tread 
lazily for fear of some critical landslide. It is natural for 
Father O’Neill to speak of nature as “ flawless and soul- 
less,’’ when it is neither, since his religion allows him to 
think no other. But why should he be angry with the 
shrewd and gracious Allingham because ‘‘ the conversion of 
de Vere and Patmore”’ did not, as it ought, ‘‘ stimulate the 
mental processes of their poet friend in the direction of 
religious enquiry’’? The man who was converted by 
Patmore must indeed have had a passionate ardor for the 
faith. For the first time too, surely, in all criticism, we 
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learn that Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Rossetti, Morris, 
Clough, Fitzgerald, and George Eliot were a bad influence 
for Allingham; his Ballyshannon religious ideas “ melted 
away like snow before a bonfire’’ before their hostility— 
presumably the bonfire of Hell. To find Father O’Neill 
gravely animadverting upon Shelley’s private life and 
calling his genius ‘‘ never far from insanity,’’ is perhaps 
more irritating than surprising. But it is a pity that the 
sense and promise of the opening essay should be marred 
by judgments and remarks of so unreal and prejudiced a 
kind. : 

In spite of the dates of some of them, Miss Wordsworth’s 
essays are completely Victorian, and we doubt whether a 
book has been published for years so saturated in the Vic- 
torian point of view. They are really pleasant on that 
account for all their obvious limitations, since they are 
free from any trace of vulgarity. We may demur at Miss 
Wordsworth’s really gross injustice to Goethe, an injustice 
which goes so far as to make his ‘‘ vague sentimentality ”’ 
his ‘‘moral feebleness,’’ his ‘‘irreverence,”’ his lack of 
self-control, his ‘‘low and corrupt’’ ideal of human love, 
and so on, more than partially responsible for the war; we 
may not see eye to eye with her in her estimate. of Lord 
Roberts as the perfect English gentleman, and of the 
“ exquisite home life of England’’ in Goethe’s time; we 
may not agree with the “‘ great truth’’ about Waterloo and 
the playing fields, and that “ good birth and home influence, 
then good food, plenty of out-of-door life, the public schools 
with their games and their esprit de corps,’’ are necessary 
constituents towards the making of gentlemen, and we incor- 
rigible moderns are apt to think of Amritsar when Miss 
Wordsworth talks of putting a firm foot down in India. For 
all that these essays, narrow in vision as they undoubtedly 
are, possess a real charm, grace, and elevation of spirit. 
They represent an almost exclusively ‘‘ governing class” 
outlook upon life, and their virtue is that they set us 
thinking of that well-nigh vanished elass with much kindlier 
feelings than they deserve. 





IMPERIALISM AND DR. BROWN. 


‘The Mastery of the Far East.” By ARTHURJUDSON BRowN. 

(Bell. 25s. net.) 

“ Tue large way,’’ says Dr. Brown, “ is to note that in the 
evolution of the race and the devefopment of the plan of 
God the time had come when it was for the best interests 
of the world and for the welfare of the Koreans themselves 
that Korea should come under the tutelage of Japan.” 
Clearly there is no arguing against that The question 
which confounded Job, ‘“‘ Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth?’’ would not have troubled Dr. 
Brown. He knows about it all: and that being so we other 
petty men can but peep and pry about to discover such 
corners of the mystery as Dr. Brown may be pleased to 
reveal to us. 

Very imprudently, however, Dr. Brown quits this impreg- 
nable position and in various places in his work suggests 
no less than three reasons in justification of the destruction 
by Japan of Korean independence. Japan, he argues, was 
over-peopled: and other outlets being closed to her surplus 
population, there was nothing left for her to do but to annex 
Korea. Again, Korean independence was always much of a 
figment: and in seizing Korea Japan was merely anticipa- 
ting, out of motives of self-defence, the designs of Russia 
on China. Finally, the Koreans were a filthy people with 
a corrupt and incompetent government; and Japan per- 
formed a service to Korea and the world in self-sacrificingly 
undertaking to govern a nation who could not govern itself. 
As Mr. Montagu Tigg said of the half-crown, she almost 
claimed it as a right. 

We have heard this tale before: but in the mouth of so 
candid a witness it is perhaps worth re-examination. Let us 
begin at the beginning. Japan was justified in seizing 
Korea because she had no other available outlet for her sur- 
plus population. When, therefore, Korea also threatens to 


overflow, what country will Japan be justified in seizing 
next? China? Australia? And when they, too, are full? 
Dr. Brown has clearly proved too much. This argument for 
the annexation of Korea would justify equally the annexa- 
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The Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene, 


19, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 





Founded by JOSEPHINE BUTLER in 1870. 





The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene (the British 
Branch of the International Abolitionist Federation) was 
founded to fight State Regulation of Prostitution. Its work is 
to abolish Regulation throughout the British Empire and in 
Great Britain to secure the repeal or amendment of all legisla- 
tive measures based on the double standard of sex morality. 
It also acts as an unofficial advisory body to all the principal 
organisations in sympathy with its objects. 

Social workers know that the A.M.S.H. will always supply 
them freely with reliable and accurate data based on careful 
research on any subject in connection with administrative 
measures dealing with prostitution and venereal disease all 
over the world. 

The A.M.S.H. has given considerable financial support to 
Abolitionist work against regulated prostitution in France, 
Switzerland and other Continental Countries. It has worked 
unceasingly for better moral and social conditions in the Army 
and has spent hundreds of pounds to abolish the degrading 
system of recognised brothels for the British Army in India. 
It has profoundly influenced public opinion on the venereal 
problem at home and abroad. It originated the campaign 
against the maison toléréés for British Troops in France, and 
also the campaign for the abolition of the unjust and parilal 
laws dealing with “ solicitation” in this country. 

Owing to a generous bequest the Association has hitherto 
been able to develop its work in spite of the heavy annual 
deficit, but owing to the large drafts on capital necessary to 
make ends meet the Bequest Fund is now coming to an end. 
The minimum additional sum urgenily needed is £500 a year. 
Old supporters of Josephine Butler’s noble work are yassing 
away and their generous donations are lost to the cause she 
inspired. 

To British men and women who value her cause and her 
principles an appeal is rcw made for generous support. 


ANOTHER £500 PER ANNUM. 
. . . GIVE GENEROUSLY... 
THE WORK IS WORTH IT. 


Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, the 
Rt. Hon. T. R. FERENS, A.M.S.H., 19, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1. Full particulars from the SECRETARY on 
application. 














STUDY THIS 


STATEMENT 


It is impossible to forget! 


The hundreds of impressions that are conveyed to your 
brain by the eye or ear each day are confusing, and yet there 
are men and women who can remember the most insignificant 
happenings. They cannot forget faces, facts. or figures. They 
are successful because they find it impossible to forget. They 
are sure they know. , ; 


In ONE Evening I can make it 


I YOU to forget 


impossib:e for 


The secret of a Reliable Memory can be learnt by you. I 
have taught thousands by Nature’s Perfect Process, and I ean 
teach you. But I won’t ask you to sit up night after night 
studying, or to spend all your spare time memorising—that’s 
the wn-natural way of doing things, and only serves to make 
life unendurable. 7 ‘ 

A Special Offer is made to you, as , vati 
benefit , = a wonderful Matural System yy soo ogg R 
STOP! Don’t confuse this with an expensive “ course,” entailing 
long weary hours of study. It is not so. It is a Short Road to 
Success, and because it is THE road you should benefit by it, for 


—— help you every day of your life, at work, at pleasure or at 


THIS IS ALL YOU HAVE TO DO— 


write to the address given below, ask for free booklet No A.T.20 
and particulars of this special offer to The Nation readers, and SEND 
NO MONEY. Out of the hundreds of testimonials I am constantly 
receiving, I will quote you this one—you will receive many others 
when you write :— ‘ ' 


. 19, Merthyr-road, Abergavenny, Mon. 
DRaR StR,—I have read “ Nature’s Perfect Process” through very 
carefully, and can only conclude that it is a really Splendid Process 
Its Complete Absence of burdensome rules and artificial aids is a 
Most attractive feature —Yours faithfully, (Rev.) W. J. MICHAEL. 





For the Free Booklet, write to 


GEORGE H. COX, 


‘FARRINGFORD” (A.T.20.), TETTENHALL ROAD, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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you or your son. Training is practical at the Institute, 
where some of the finest machinery is installed for 
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808. Folding Lever 
Letterclin H Ids 
clippings, letters, 
&c., compact'y and 
securely. If used 
in pocket, arms lie 
flat upon papers. 
In 4 sizes 2d., 
3d, Gd, 8d. 
each. From iron- 
mongers, station- 
ers, &e. 
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saving ideas. Write 
for copies o! our 
Booklets, Post Free. 


Herbert Terry & Sons Ltd., 


Manufacturers, 
REpoiTch, Ena. Est. 1855. 


Terry's ‘‘Avecta” 
Necktie Adjuster 
saves ties, and 
time in tying ties. 
One tie wears for 
months. Is put on 
in 10 seconds. 1/2 YA ve 
for two, post free. ——— 
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tidn of Great Britain or America. It is merely a question He can make a spate of words about what usually proves one 


of time. 

Let us pass to the second. Korea was always a mere 
impotent buffer State, doomed inevitably to be the prize of 
ambitious neighbors. What we do not understand is why, 
if he believes this, Dr. Brown should object to the German 
occupation of Belgium. Belgium also is an impotent 
buffer State, and always will be if every State is impotent 
which is incapable in its own strength of resisting the en- 
croachments of powerful neighbors. The case for Germany 
in Belgium is stronger than the case for Japan in Korea, 
for there was a numerous and influential body of opinion 
in Belgium which would have tolerated and even welcomed 
a German suzerainty: while the very name of the Japanese 
was almost universally execrated in Korea. It is sufficient 
to add that pushed to its logical conclusion this argument 
would justify the total extinction of small and weak States 
everywhere. 

We come, then, to the third defence. It is not perhaps 
worth laboring the point as to what is to happen to all the 
Latin Republics of America, to Spain, to Portugal, to China, 
Russia, and a number of other modern States, if every 
people whose government is incompetent and the manners 
and customs of whose proletariats are capable of reform, are 
automatically to be subjected to some clean and superior 
protecting Power. On the main point Dr. Brown is right. 
After the Japanese invasion at the end of the sixteenth 
century—as wanton an act of bloodthirsty aggressiveness as 
even the twentieth century can produce—Korea broke her 
heart: the nation which had been civilized before Rome was 
heard of sat down in the dust of a squalid despair and rose 
up no more. Having lost so very much, was that a reason 
why the hapless Korean should be deprived of the poor 
remnant of national pride which was all that he seemed to 
have? 

To Dr. Brown, the change from the old freedom to the 
new servitude seems evidently on balance clear gain. He 
holds the railways and telephones of Japan cheaply bought 
at the expense of a little wholesome tyranny—which 
includes such massacres as took place in up-country Korea 
last New Year's day. He has no tears for the passing of the 
old order. 

the leisyrely gentleman, proud of his effeminacy, the 
huge horn spectacles which proclaimed him a scholar, 
the tong finger nails which proved him an idler, is find- 
ing himself less an object of admiration in s busier and 
more practical era iin which achievement counts and only 
the fittest can survive.’”’ 
It is not ill-drawn. It may be a true portrait. But one 
would like a companion picture—the picture, drawn by the 
Korean gentleman, of Dr. Judson Brown. 

It should not be assumed that he is himself an unkindly 
or ferocious personage. Far from it. He was meant—if 
we may imitate afar off his own inimitable methods—to be 
an evangelical clergyman in a remote country parish. His 
virtues—his honesty, his industry, a certain plain good sense, 
a real desire to be just—are self-evident. He is absolutely 
in earnest in the somewhat rancid Christianity with which 
he butters so thickly the hard, knobby crust of material- 
ism. It is only the environment which makes some of his 
sentences sound like quotations from “The Private 
Secretary ’’ :— 

“It is not pleasant to know that contact with the 
outside world is aggravating the vice of intemperance in 
Kore@.”’ 

‘““The reputation of dancing girls in Korea is not 
good: but these were modestly dressed and their conduct 
unexceptionable.”’ 

The real controversy between us is this. Dr. Brown 
believes that it is possible to conceive of a moral order in 
which unjust, cruel, and wicked acts are pre-ordained and 
inevitable: and that that being so it is short-sighted folly 
to dwell overmuch on the injustice, cruelty. and wickedness 
involved. We deny both these propositions. 





A NEW ECONOMIST’S ANALYSIS. 
“ Beonomic Democracy.” By Major C. H. Dovcias. (Cecil 
Palmer. 5s.) 
TonG@we-TIED people and those of very fluid speech are equally 
difficult to understand. Major Douglas is not tengue-tied. 





of the most vexed of subjects poor humanity is condemned 
in some sort or another to study. But the spate is often 
so full and unrelenting that the significance of the words is 
lost in their hypnotizing rush; though we fee! sure they 
convey something good and rare, and we desire greatly to 
know what it is. Of one thing we are convinced: Major 
Douglas knows his diflicult subject from end to end. 
Obviously he has devoted time and thought to economics 
and politics—and for such an act of self-sacrifice, alone, 
he deserves our sympathetic interest—and has not blindly 
followed his guides, but is sufficiently versed in the subjects 
and observant of industrial and political workings to form 
theories of his own. If the fates had blessed him with the 
gift of clear exposition we might have had here a volume of 
note. His chapters on factory cost are for the expert ; other 
readers will, if they are courageous and anxious to learn, 
force their way through them, and, if deserving and 
fortunate, emerge still breathing, wiser, but a little dizzy. 

It is unfortunate for both author and reader, for Major 
Douglas when most lucid proves he has a real message to 
give, when he has mastered the art of expression which will 
entitle him to teach. He accepts the economic interpretation 
oi historical development, with all its sweeping implications. 
He regards economic power as predominant in the evolution 
of society, and the influence exerted by other factors as 
slight. We are not entirely convinced (to be more precise we 
should say, not yet), but his is a sinewy argument and most 
formidable in its defences. Even its opponents are compelled 
to recognize in any step towards the mildest social meliora- 
tion the necessity of making changes in the economic 
structure. That we have reashed an epoch when change on 
the revolutionary scale is imminent is not doubted. Revolu- 
tionaries, reactionaries, and moderates all recognize or fear 
it. Major Douglas wants the change to be complete. He sees 
the cause of social wrong in a Prussianized industrialism. 
The present cry is for more production; but the world’s 
need is not artificially to stimulate material requirements— 
which for the individual are limited—but to subordinate 
material to mental and psychological necessity: ‘‘ the im- 
pulse behind unbridled industrialism is not progressive, but 
reactionary, because its objective is an obsolete financial 
control which forms one of the most effective instruments of 
the will-to-power, whereas the correct objectives of industry 
are two-fold: the removal of material limitations, and the 
satisfaction of the creative impulse.’’ The evil root of the 
present system he sees as authority exercised through finance, 
“the constant filching of purchasing power from the indi- 
vidual in favor of the financier.’’ He is fearfulof the danger— 
Capitalism, as we know it, getting nearer to its grave—of 
burying one kind of tyranny only to create another in the 
form of a bureaucratic collectivism. Co-operation should be 
the conception of the coming age, but it must be a “ co-opera- 
tion of reasoned assent, not regimentation in the interests of 
any system, however superficially attractive.’’ 

A stable revision of policy must result “in a higher 
economic efficiency, even though the very aim of that higher 
efficiency is to reduce economic problems to a very sub- 
ordinate position.” Our social structure, framed to con- 
centrate power over people, gives environment the maximum 
control over individuality ; “the correct objective of any 
change is to give individuality maximum contro] over 
environment.” The distribution of economic power back to 
the individual Major Douglas sees as of fundamental import- 
ance in the new society. Community of interestand individual 
interest should not be divorced, and could not be divorced in 
a true commonwealth. What Major Douglas aims at is the 
“ administration of credit by a decentralized local authority ; 
the placing of the control of process entirely in the hands of 
the organized producer and the fixing of prices on 
the broad principles of use value, by the community as a 
whole operating by the most flexible representation possible.” 

We desire to hear again from Major Douglas. When he 
determines to keep clear from terms which demand explana- 
tions, and concentrates on clarifying his message of social 
regeneration, those who pay lip service to formal political 
democracy will find in him a telling recruit to the growing 
band of thinkers who deny the name of democracy to any 
system not based upon economic freedom. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





Professorship of Modern History. 


PHE COUNCIL are about to appoint a PROFESSOR of 
MODERN HISTORY. Salary £800 per annum. 
Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, by the 26th May. 
W. M. GIBBONS, | ‘Registrar. 


LECTURES &c. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following Public Lectures have been arranged :— 

A Course of three Advanced Lectures in French on “ La Tension 
Psychologique, ses Degrés et ses Oscillations,” by Monsieur Pierre 
Janet (Membre de l'Institut, Pzofesseur de Psychologie au Collége de 
France, Paris), at the Royal Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, 
W., at 5 p.m., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, May llth, 12th, 
and 13th. This Course will deal in part with the medical aspect of 
the question. Syllabus obtainable on application. 

A Course of four Advanced Lectures on “ The English Lyric before 
Chaucer,” by Professor Carleton Brown (Professor of English in the 
University of Minnesota), at Bedford College, Regent's Park (entrance 
York Gate), N.W., at 4.30 p.m., on Tuesdays, May 4th, llth, 18th, and 
25th. Syllabus obtainable on application. 

Admission is free to all the lectures, which are addressed to 


advanced students of the University and others interested in the 
various subjects. 
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P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 
HRISTIANITY FROM THE QUAKER’S STANDPOINT. 


Public addresses will be given on Sunday evenings in May, 
at Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, E.C., at 630. May 9th: 
- " What the Society of Friends Stands For,” by "Henry T. Gillett, M.D. 


on TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
ITALIAN AND SWISS LAKES—June 3rd—Como, Maggiore, Lugano, 
Geneva, etc. 3 weeks. 45 gns. 
ITALIAN TYROL—July srd—-F. fame and Ampezzo Dolomites, 
of Italian Victories. 4 weeks. 65 gns. 
Dolomite ce a a Innsbruck, Tre Croce, etc. 
4 weeks gns 
ART CITIES OF NORTH ITALY—September—Perugia, Assisi, Ravenna, 
Siena, etc. 
MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
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159, Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 


Trustees: 
Sir George Newman, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
The Marchioness of Salisbury. 
The Viscount Astor. 
The Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison, M.D., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Shaw of Dunferm] ine, LL.D. 
Principal: 
Miss Hilda Walton (Oxf., Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss Alma Wikner (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
The College Course is designed to train Students as Teachers of 
Gymnastics and Games, and to fit them, eventually, to become 
Organisers of Physical Training under Local Authorities. 


m HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of 
the respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of 
vitality, and key to open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Con- 
sumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and 
the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 

Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94, Park Street, London, W. 1. 


_cmoe. FOR GIRLS (10 to 18 years). Physical Cultura, 

Riding, Driving, Gardening, Dairy Work, Poultry Farming, 
Handicrafts, and Domestic Science, with usual subjects and languages. 
Prospectus from Mrs. Shelley, West House, Walsham-le-W illows, Suffolk. 


BOOKSELLERS, &c. 
MAY LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


Containing many interesting Books, all in New 
pee — eg Greatly Reduced Prices. Now Ready. 


Write also for New List of the most popular Books on 
Natural History, Gardening, etc. 


WILLIAM GLA!SHER, LTD., 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 









































OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for PROBATE, 
B by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1616. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


XCELLENT BANK PAPER for Pen or Typewriter. Sample 
E ream (480 sheets, 10 by 8), 4s. 6d.; three at 4s. 3d.; six at 4s. 
Post free. Cream laid, Envelopes, Cards. Samples on application. — 
Charles Ericson & Co., 2, Tudor-street, E.C. 4. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 7 
Sun Loungs Turkish Baths. Massage. Lift. 














OOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. we post free. 
B R. ATKINSON, 188, Peckham Rye, S.E. 22 


UTHORS.—Wanted, MSS. of every description for publi- 
A cation in Volume form. Fiction, Poetry, Short Stories, 
Plays, Children’s Books, &c. Promising new Writers specially 
songht — Write ‘‘ Books,” Box 7, Sells Ltd., 167, Fleet-street, 
E.C. 








(| WPEWRITING —Auihors MSS., Examination Papers, 
Letters, Circulars, Testimonials, General Copying, Duplicating, 
&c.—J. Trimnell, 8, Moira-terrace, Cardiff. 
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The eek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
led to emphasize the need for a big 
sury Bond issue, it is provided by this 
national Revenue and Expenditure return, which 
ws that even at the higher rates now in force Treasury 
The Govern- 
mpelled to increase their obligations to the 
Bank of England 


Tr anything was 
response 1 the I've 
we ek's 
] al . ° 
Bill sales were insuflicient to meet maturities. 
ment were 
the most pernicious form of borrowing. 
The same returns unfortunately show a continuance of the 
heavy demand for repayment of War Savinys Certificates. 
Among th ges, the New York rate ha: 
about £3.84, while the li 


exchat improved up to 


id frane have been firmer. An 
tendency marks the t loan and discount markets. 
On the Stock Exchange recovery of gilt-edged 
been the feature, a widespread 
demand coming from the Victory Bonds 
t. Among the week’s prospectuses 
) the offer of 6 per cent. preference 
shares at par by the Union Castle Mail Steamship Company. 
This is, 


easy 
vigorous 
securities has principal 
ordinary investor. 
are particularly prominer 


) 
] 


the most interesting are ( 


of course, one of our great and powerful shipping 
seems rather bold to offer a 6 per 
yield when a considerably higher yield can be had on 
the security of the British Go (2) That of the 
P & O which has a very powerful 


} 


ara, 


concerns, | t even so it 
cent 
ernment. 
, . 

Banking Corporation, 


Hovusinc Bonps vr. Treasury Bonps. 
The patriotic investor may reasonably be excused for 
feeling perplexed this week. 
; 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or his ) order to reduce the floating debt ; 
Mr. Bonar L: and Dr, Addison ask for it for building 


houses. The former 7 


offers 7 per cent. and the latter offer 
urposes are of vital national importance 
and brook no delay. The appeals for Housing Bonds tell the 
investor that his subscription will help to insure both him- 


self and the nation from the dance 


i 


asks 


6 per cent. 


s arising from terrible 
nditions ; the appeals for Treasury Bonds that 
every subscription helps m0 


housing « 
inflation and reduce prices. 
it unless the Treasury Bond 
issue is a success a capital levy or a forced loan will loom 
in sight. On the other hand, houses must be built. What is 
the poor investor to do? If one looks to the attractions 
investments, the comparison 
Treasury Both offer 
The Housing Bonds offer a steady 
cent. ; the Treasury Bonds 7 per cent. 

now, possibly 6 per cent. or & per cent. later on, but never 


Moreover, it is pretty clear th 


of the two issues as 


seems to favor Bonds. 
unimpeachable security. 
and unvarying 6 pe 


less than 5 per cent. The Treasury Bond prospectus also 
gives the valuable option to claim repayment at par five years 
On the other 
hand, the Housing Bonds will be accepted at the face value 


hence or afterwards on giving a year’s notice. 
Bonds are to be made 
available in denominations of £5 through a Post Office issue ; 
Housing Bonds can be bought in similarly small lots. To 


in payment for houses. Treasury 


some extent perhaps the two issues will appeal specially to 
different sections of the public. But for investors generally 
the grave drawback to Housing Bonds is the absence of 
arrangements for marketability. Surely this absolutely fatal 
flaw must be removed? 
remember that both issues will be on sale. 
What is asked of the potential 


investors, great and small, is not one big spectacular effort, 


The most important thing is to 
continuous 
great mass. of 
but a long-sustained concentration upon saving and investing 
these two important 
emphasize very powerfully the great need 


week by week. The coincidence of 
appeals serves t 


for private economy. Both issues might be greatly assisted 


if only the Government would give a lead by showing some 
1 


convincing sign of economy in public expenditure. 


SHIPPING SHARES. 

I qu ted | 

of shipping earnings set out in 
Leyland & Co. Sir Alfred 
the Cunard meetin 


st week the pessimistic view as to the future 
the report of Frederick 
300th, speaking as Chairman, at 
g last week also referred to the gloomy 








points in the outlook. “I see in the Press,’’ he said, “ that 
the slump in freights is already upon us. I warned you last 
year of what was bound to happen, and I can tell you now 
that we are quite prepared for the storm.” When remarks 
of this kind are made on such high authority it behoves 
investors to approach new shipping ventures with due 
caution, and food for thought is certainly provided by the 
tendency, seen here and there, of old shipowners to sell out 
at present values. But it does not by any means necessarily 
follow that holders of shares in high-standing shipping com- 
panies should scramble to sell out their holdings, especially 
at the levels to which many of the leading securities have been 
forced down by recent Stock Exchange depression. How far 
some of these securities have fallen from the heights to which 
the investment boom of the early part of this year took them, 
may be seen at a glance from the following table :— 

Price 
End of April 

33 


Highest Price 
of 1920. 
African Steamship (Ord.) = 
Clan Line (Ord.) ei ee 3 a 28 
Cunard Steamship (Ord.) ... : sick wan “ss 13 
Ditto. Ist. Cum. Pref. _... ae 84 nan 754 
Houlder Line (Ord.) eves - BB aes 13 
Indo-China Steam (Def. Ord.) ... oe ds O34 ws 464 
P. & O. (Def.) ... oe ave os w «ws CB i 505 
Ditto. 5% Cum. Pref. 3 ie 854 “e 804 
Royal Mail (Ord.) _... toe ae ees ~~. oO ws 165 
Ditto. 5% Pref. Sone: .- “Oh a 72h 
Holders of shares which have thus depreciated should weigh 
the good points in the outlook with the bad. Wages and all 
operating costs are still moving up, and the abnormally large 
world tonnage under construction spells a great prospective 
increase in freight competition. The excess profits increase 
is another depressing feature. On the other hand, recent 
weeks have seen several conspicuous instances of freight 
charges being increased. Moreover, the return of Russia to 
world commerce, which cannot be indefinitely delayed, means 
a prospective demand in reserve, as does also the gradual 
recovery of production and export among other ex-belligerent 
countries. Again, passenger lines are only on the fringe of 
the harvest to be reaped from the wave of travellers which 
has been pent up for years past. On the whole, the idea of 
rushing to liquidate shipping holdings in stable companies 
after the recent severe fall in quotations seems decidedly 
premature. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 

Features of the Phoenix meeting last week were 
Sir Gerald Ryan’s denunciation of the idea of nationalization 
as applied to the insurance business, and the emphasis that 
he laid upon the increasing competition for business in the 
insurance world. This hardening of competition does not 
frighten powerful companies like the Phenix, but it must 
be very carefully considered by investors when they are asked 
to subscribe to a new insurance flotation, of which there have 
been many during the past few months. The Loudon Life 
report shows the customary record of steady progress, the 
figure of new business rising to £1,515,312, and the only 
reflection of the economic position of*the country is that 
expenses in 1919 rose to £5 6s. 3d. per cent. of the premiums, 
compared with £4 11s. 11d. per cent. in 1918. The London & 
Lancashire Fire, which by absorbing the Marine Insurance 
Company in 1917 and the Law Union and Rock last year 
has added great marine and life businesses to its sphere of 
operations, shows evidence of a wonderful year. 
Rapid progress has been made with writing off the cost of 
these purchases out of profits, and last year the reserve fund 
was increased from £5,252,662 to £5,717,582. This Company, 
which, by the way, is dropping the word “ Fire” out of its 
official title, proposes to split its £25 (£5 paid) shares into 
five shares of £5 each (£1 paid). A notable point in the 
report of the Northern Assurance Company is that the life 
department had a record year for new business. Life assur- 
ance is undoubtedly increasing in popularity, and the 
veneral tendency is to assure for heavier capital sums than 
before 


L, J. BR. 








